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‘PHANTOM CRUTCHES’ NO SUPPORT IN REAL WORLD 


THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN DE- 
VELOPMENT: BIOLOGICAL AND SO- 
CIAL BASES. By M. F. Ashley Montagu. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $5. 


The study of psychology and sociology is 
complex and difficult. It can only be ap- 
proached gravely and prayerfully. It is full 
of tentatives. It gives a mixed picture of 
man’s goodness and badness, his perfect- 
ability and imperfectability, and the bio- 
logical and social factors which mold him. 

Serious and dedicated social scientists are 
constantly creating a more and more ac- 
curate and useful body of scientific knowl- 
edge about these actualities of human na- 
ture, the socialization of man, and human 
interrelationship in society, but theirs is not 
knowledge which can be reduced to neat pel- 
lets. It resists crystallization into plausible 
little terms to be “made available” to all 
who carelessly read on the run and who 
need novel capsules with which to ornament 
their chit-chat. . 

But the pellets are available. In addition 
to serious and dedicated social scientists 
there are also the noisy and plausible writers, 
all carefully labeled “scientists,” who seize a 
fleeting fame through creating and exploit- 
ing simple formulas in their pretentious 
books and lectures. Thus a multitude of 
capsulizers has made Freud’s salient terms, 
but not an understanding of Freud’s theo- 
ries, common enough. Thus David Riesman 
helped many to babble about “inner-direc- 
tion” and “outer-direction.” And now, more 
recently, Pitirim Sorokin, Erich Fromm, and 
Ashley Montagu are doing what they can 
to exploit their syrupy and protean con- 
ceptions of “love.” 


After having unburdened myself of the 
foregoing, I am fully prepared to hear from 
my audience, “But don’t you want to see the 
love and goodness in man?” To which I 
have to answer regretfully, as any social 
scientist has to answer, “Believe me, if you 
will, but I am absorbed primarily with the 
problem of what the nature of man might 
be, whether good or evil or more probably 
good and evil.” Wish-fulfilment is a part of 
the stock-in-trade of specialists in religion 
and ethics, and I respect their social role 
as it has evolved in our society, but the only 
wish a social scientist can legitimately serve 
is the satisfaction of curiosity—a deep, sym- 
pathetic, abiding, and persisting curiosity. 

In his present book on an ethics based 
upon what he sees to be biological impera- 
tives, Montagu offers the social psychologist 
nothing new and reveals grave irresponsi- 
bility in his advice to parents in their de- 
velopment of their children for participation 
in human society. 


It is no novelty to point out that the hu- 
man organism requires motherly care from 
birth and that deprivations“and abuses in 
the socialization process (as a given society 
has developed that process) produce deviant 
and even dangerous members of the society 
in guestion. But that socialization process is 
set only in vague and general terms by the 
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biological nature of man; it differs mark- 
edly from people to people, from social 
class to social class. 

Quite briefly, the crux of Montagu’s the- 
ory is set forth in these sentences: 

“Ethics, then, for us becomes both the art 
and the science of the reciprocal adaptation 
of human beings to each other in love—in 
loving attitudes of mind and in loving con- 
duct. There is, of course, nothing new in 
this view of ethical conduct. What is new is 
the scientific validation which the discov- 
eries made in recent years concerning the 
nature of human nature have brought to 
this view of ethics.” 

In a brief review, there is no way of set- 
ting aside this claim to “scientific valida- 
tion” of theories so diaphanous as to with- 
stand stable definition. The chief. problems 
he raises are not whether carefully recon- 
structed human families can create such 
loving little creatures, regardless of the 
specific details of Montagu’s definition of 
love. Human cultures, probably even a syn- 
thetic one, can create a wide range of pos- 
sible personality types out of the biological 
possibilities available at birth. The chief 
problems with Montagu’s findings are these: 

Unless Montagu proposes to reconstruct 
our society even more thoroughly than the 
early Russian Leninists attempted, his lov- 
ing persons would be unprepared—even 
more unprepared than are our children to- 
day—for the society in which they are ex- 
pected to live. His products would become 
easy tools or victims of aggressive exploiters 
or bitter and disillusioned villains. 

If our society is to be so reconstructed, 
what would happen to its relations with 
other and reconstructed human societies? 

I know that these comments make me a 
spoil sport. It is so satisfying to play with 
sweet ideas. This accounts for the enormous 
vogues of all kinds of quackery. 

We Unitarians at least have no adequate 
recourse but to brush such oversimplifica- 
tions—along with those of the traditional re- 
ligious orthodoxies—aside. Only in the less 
capsular wisdom of our scientists, scholars, 
and artists can we find the guides—often the 
rather difficult guides—to life in a world 
which is real and not an illusion. Even phan- 
tom crutches which are called “scientific” 
should not be for us. 

ALFRED MC CLUNG LEE 
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First systematic presentation 

of Alfred Adler's writings 
THE INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ALFRED ADLER. By Heinz and Rowena 


Ansbacher. New York: Basic Books, Inc. 
$7.50 “ 


The name of Alfred Adler, founder of the 


* school of what he called individual psychol- 


ogy, is generally associated with two 
phrases—“inferiority complex” (although he 
spoke of “inferiority feelings”) and “mas- 
culine protest.” He was,one of Freud’s 
earliest associates in the »psychoanalytical 
movement, although the final split occurred 
as early as 1911. 

Adler’s work has been far less widely 
publicized or influential than Freud’s, per- 
haps in part because much of his writing is 
not readily accessible in English. The present 
volume constitutes the first systematic pres- 
entation in English of selections from 
Adler’s writings, with a full commentary. 

Dr. Heinz Ansbacher is professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Vermont, and 
has been ably assisted by his wife. Both 
editors knew Adler, worked with him, and 
have what they term a “positive attitude” 
toward his contributions. 

Following a brief introduction and sum- 
mary of Adler’s position, the editors present 
translations of Adler’s writings, together 
with comments. The two general headings 
are Personality Theory and its Development 
(Compensation, Masculine Protest, Social 
Interest, etc.) and Abnormal Psychology 
and Related Fields (Neurotic Disposition, 
Understanding and Treating the Patient, 
General Life Problems, and Problems of 
Social Psychology). The comments are illu- 
minating, and full references are given for 
all statements. 

Adler’s emphasis throughout was on man 
in his social relations. He says, for example 
(page 154), “The normal man is an indi- 
vidual who lives in society and whose mode 
of life is so adapted that . . . society derives 
a certain advantage from his work.” In this 
respect Adler foreshadowed many recent 
workers, such as Sullivan, Clara Thompson, 
Horney, French, and Frieda Fromm-Reich- 
mann to such a degree that the editors 
(following Fritz Wittels) suggest that they 
might properly be termed neo-Adlerians in- 
stead of neo-Freudians! 

Adler proposed his concept of organ in- 
feriority and the various ways in which the 
individual compensates therefor as early as 
1907, and that of the aggressive instinct or 
drive the year later. This latter concept was 
finally accepted about 1920 by Freud. The 
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split between Adler and Freud, formerly 
associates in the Vienna Psychoanalytical 
Society, came about as early as 1911 over 
_ the concept of infantile sexuality as opposed 
to Adler’s formulation of the “masculine 
protest.” It is interesting to speculate on 
what might have been the evolution of psy- 
choanalysis had these two vigorous thinkers 
continued to collaborate! 

Adler was an original thinker, and his 
contributions to psychological therapy and 
psychiatric treatment continue to influence 
the development of psychiatry, particularly 
in its social aspects. This volume presents 
his thought in an orderly and readily intel- 
ligible way. It is a valuable addition to 
psychiatric and cultural literature. 

WINFRED OVERHOLSER 


Questions on faith reveal 
independent, liberal thinking 


THIS IS MY FAITH. Edited by Stewart 
2 ea New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a book that deserves much wider 
publicity than it has yet received, if my 
observations are correct. Twenty-five “rep- 
resentative” Americans have written per- 
sonal credos with special orientation to the 
following questions: “What religious values 
should be emphasized today? What effect 
has science had on your religious beliefs? 
Do the human values expressed in democ- 
racy and in personal character fit into your 
religious faith? Do you feel that the highest 
moral values available to man are basically 
religious in origin? Does the concept of God 
serve an essential purpose for you?” 

These five questions set up a frame of 
reference within which the contributors 
state their respective beliefs. The results are 
not aimed at agreement. They do, however, 
reflect the processes of independent minds, 
of men who do not shrink from the most 
basic considerations, and whose thinking is 
characterized by candor and fearlessness. 
Such thinking is completely consonant with 
the methods of liberal religion. 

A few of the contributors—M. F. Ashley 
Montagu, Gardner Murphy, Henry Nelson 
Wieman, Quincy Wright, and others—need 
no introduction in Unitarian circles. Never- 
theless, the findings contained in this book 
as a whole lend significant support to the 
method commonly recognized in religion 
by Unitarians. 

ROBERT S. MILLER 


Recent book on symbolism 
is good; another is needed 


RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM. Edited by 
F, Ernest Johnson. New York: Harper. 
$2.50 


Liberals are perhaps tired of being blamed 
for neglecting symbolism, but we still ne- 
*glect it. Words, we admit, are symbols and 
there, usually, drop the subject. But Pro- 
fessor Whitehead grounded the use of sym- 
bols deeper than language. He placed it in 
the nexus between sense impressions and 
conceptual’ understanding. The image of a 
table, vague or vivid, is a symbol of the 


more extended meanings of the table in all 


its casual connections. Or, contrariwise, as 
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NAMED A BEACON EDITOR: Recently 
appointed associate editor of Beacon Press, 
Inc., is Philip Rieff of Brandeis University, 
who has been a faculty adviser to Beacon 


several years. He continues to conduct 
courses in the history of ideas at the uni- 
versity, but meets regularly with the Beacon 
editors. He is editor of Beacon’s paperback, 
Delusion and Dream, by Sigmund Freud, 
and author of a definite study of Freud to 
be published this fall by Oxford. 


in the high arts, the causal connections may 
become only a symbol of the meaningful 
values of the image. From there on, he 
argues for an adequate symbolism as neces- 
sary to the cohesion of society and the 
stability of the state. 

This recent book, an anthology by four- 
teen writers, presents differing theories of 
symbolism, with philosophical chapters by 
Abraham Heschel, Paul Tillich, Goodwin 
Watson, Mordecai Kaplan, John LaFarge, 
and Stanley Hopper. There are also good 
discussion of religious values in the sym- 
bolisms of architecture, dancing, dramatics, 
and liturgics. Ted Shawn offers a charming 
brief for the religious dance. One of the 
most distinguished pieces is that of Professor 
Nathan Scott respecting religious symbolism 
in contemporary literature. Marvin Halver- 
son, writing of liturgics, urges including “the 
best voices outside the church,” but offers 
no clear principle of valid liturgics. 

Professor Heschel, in stinging phrases, 
makes out a strong case against symbolism 
as a religious essential. “Performing a sacred 
deed, we are not aware of symbolizing re- 
ligion: a sacred act is religion.” The sym- 
bolist would reply that any outer expression 
of that act, as necessary for public worship, 
would be symbolic. Dr. Heschel has touched 
upon the very philosophy of religion not 
yet accepted by Protestants in general, “the 
centrality of the act.” Judaism, he says, “is 
a demand rather than a creed.” Professor 
Kaplan, also, emphasizes the religious act, 
whether symbolic or, as he says, theurgic. 

Professor Tillich touches the same thought 
as he suggests that symbols can neither be 
invented nor abolished, but depend upon the 
vitality of “an encounter with ultimate real- 
ity.” They may be changed only by changes 
in that original experience. But he does 
not develop the logic of this view to the 
conclusion that the primacy of encounter 


means the centrality of worship. Nor does 
it seem that Professor Trotter, with all the 
subtlety of his theological reasoning, breaks 
clear from the circle of Protestant belief 
centered religion. He does, liberals will be 
glad to read, break fixities of belief, espe- 
cially such as derive from symbols becoming 
“objectified and to a degree substituted for 
the living and infinite properties of the 
Event.” 

This book whets the appetite for another 
that needs writing, wherein some one phi- 
losopher or liberal churchman will pro- 
pound a consistent theory of symbolism and 
illustrate its practical meanings for popular 
religion, 

V. OGDEN VOGT 


‘Accent on untraditional’ 
reflected by songbook 


WE SING OF LIFE. Edited by Vincent 
Silliman. Musicologist. Irving Lowens. 
Boston: Beacon Press. $3. 


I have such respect for Vincent Silliman 
and his devoted work I couldn’t just dash 
off a few comments. The book is too fine 
and different to treat lightly. 

The title is not only inviting but since 
the songs exemplify it, the caption proves to 
be descriptive of the book’s contents in a 
captivating way. 

The topical index and the section head- 
ings give indication of a fresh and thought- 
ful approach, clear accent on untraditional 
and sensitive suggestions rather than on dog- 
matic statements. 

The book is produced in attractive callig- 
raphy instead of ordinary print. This makes 
the text seem more personal, intimate. It is 
a beautiful job. 

There are many new songs, many real 
contributions to group singing for combina- 
tions of younger and older levels, including 
representative contemporary poems, verse 
composed by children and youth, hymns of 
timeless beauty, and many interesting num- 
bers appearing in print or at least with 
music for the first time. 

Here we find poetic appreciation of and 
delight in nature’s beauties and marvelous 
seasonal changes; respect and admiration 
for individuals and peoples; signs of the free 
spirit of man expressed in various forms and 
achievements; wonder, reverence, and aspi- 
ration, dignity and opportunity of work, 
and the joy of fellowship. 

The distinctive work of the musical editor 
is marked both by the new music he has 
written and by the felicitous and unhack- 
neyed harmonizations of many of the tunes. 
There are sparkling choices of folk songs 
from 20 or more lands, and we also have 
a large use for the first time of early Ameri- 
can folk hymn tunes. Some of the latter 
have not been easily accessible. 

The editing is superb. With surprise and 
pleasure one notes the unusual, the forceful, 
and the stimulating elements sought out and 
combined in so many instances and one 
wonders, “Where in the world did he find 
that?” 

No one can examine this book without 
having his convictions and his faith renewed 
in the shining possibilities that are open 
to every growing soul. 

EDITH LOVELL THOMAS 
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OPEN FORUM 


If Unitarians are diligently seeking truth, 
why do we have no modern biblical scholars? 


To the Register: 


To a non-Unitarian, one of the most irri- 
tating traits of the majority of Unitarians is 
the tendency of most of us to have a smug 
complacency that we have a corner on 
freedom from a “closed mind.” 

We think we are constantly seeking new 
truths, but when we are honest with our- 
selves, we realize that we have not really 
listened with a receptive ear to views con- 
trary to our own, and we have not had a 
“free, inquiring spirit.” 

This has been brought home to me by a 
friendship with a man who is very strongly 
“Unitarian” in spirit, but an orthodox Lu- 
theran by personal persuasion. He is not 
fettered by pre-judging issues, and he has 
led me to re-examine the evidence on such 
diverse topics as evolution, extrasensory per- 
ception, and the resurrection of Jesus. I 
learned a lot, especially about taking a fresh 
look at my “liberal” beliefs. 

With the advent of the arguments about 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, he asked me for a 
reference to the best of modern Unitarian 
biblical commentary and criticisms of ortho- 
doxy, so that he might have a better back- 
ground to evaluate the Dead Sea Scrolls for 
himself. I could not find him an adequate 
source, and I was puzzled until I read the 
article by Edwin Broome in the October 
Register. 

I could not find my friend what he wanted 
for the simple reason there are no present- 
day Unitarian biblical scholars! Apparently 
we Unitarians can be'critical of the interpre- 
tations other sects put on the Bible, espe- 
cially on the New Testament, but at the 
same time we do not encourage, and 
apparently somewhat discourage, “truth- 
seekers” in the area of biblical scholarship. 

This is an astonishing fact, and one that 
should make use feel more humble about 
how close we come to meeting our ideals. 
But thank God for Unitarians like Broome, 
who can intelligently and incisively criticize 
Unitarianism in one of its most sensitive 
spots. 

May we have more articles like it, so that 
we shall all have our collective consciences 
Pricked.—sHERMAN E. NELSON, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Excitement over Scrolls 
is attributed to press 


To the Register: 


In his article in the October issue of the 
Christian Register, “Historia, hysteria and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” Rev. Edwin C. 
Broome expresses surprise at “the amazing 
interest” that Unitarians generally have 
shown in the subject. He says: “My own 
amazement arises from two sources. The 
first . . . many years of frustration over 
Unitarian disinterest in the field of biblical 
research. . Furthermore, there have been 
equally important discoveries over the past 
twenty-five or thirty years which have 
passed us by like ships in the night . . . the 
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Nuzi tablets . . . a whole library of clay 
tablets unearthed in Syria . . . yet why none 
of these resulted in a flurry of interest among 
Unitarians is puzzling in view of our ex- 
citement over the Scrolls.” 

Speaking as an humble layman, my 
answer is that the average Unitarian layman 
can hardly be expected to get “excited” 
about occurrences of which he knows noth- 
ing, and about which no one bothered to 
tell him. The reason the average layman got 
interested in the Scrolls is simply because 
they got publicity in the daily press—not, 
I think, in the first place through any in- 
formation given him from pulpit or Chris- 
tian Register. In fact, I imagine that many 
of the sermons Mr. Broome mentions were 
directly inspired by previous congregational 
interest. 

I would suggest that the best way to stir 
up, or revive, interest in all the discoveries 
that Mr. Broome mentions, and any others, 
would be for some competent biblical 
scholar such as Mr. Broome himself, or an- 
other, to be commissioned to write for the 
Christian Register a series of articles on 
these discoveries and their bearing on our 
knowledge of the Bible. . . 

Some years ago I put forward a local 
suggestion for a series of sermons on mod- 
ern biblical criticism, but nothing came of 
it, to my knowledge. I am convinced that 
a series of articles such as outlined above 
would be well received by the lay readers 
of the Register—in fact, it might encourage 
a few more laymen to become regular sub- 
scribers if more articles aimed specifically 
at the man in the pew were embodied in 
the makeup of the Register than at present. 
—wW. F. OLDHAM, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Soviet attack on Hungary 
opportunity for Unitarians 


To the Register: 


The brutal and uncivilized attack by the 
Soviet government (an attack undoubtedly 
inspired by the Stalin faction in that govern- 
ment) upon the National-Communist gov- 
ernment of Hungary has opened up many 
new opportunities for liberals. 

Many persons who are shocked by seeing 
what the Soviet government has done may 
perhaps be persuaded to a liberal and pro- 
gressive view. Even the American Commu- 
nist Daily Worker was outraged by the 
attack on Hungary. Even Stalin, the tyrant, 
never went so far as to use tanks and cannon 
on neighboring Yugoslavia. 

Poland is now quaking in her boots, 
openly fearing a Russian attack upon herself. 
The present dominant faction in the Soviet 
government is not only barbaric, but irre- 
sponsibly barbaric. 

If we will not make any McCarthy-like 
mistakes such as lumping all socialists and 
Communists into one bunch and condemn- 
ing them in general, but rather make proper 
distinctions, now is a time when we can 
press down upon the minds of many persons 


our ideas of justice, democracy, fair play, 
and the rights of small nations. We can take 
advantage of this present situation, when the 
majority of Russian leaders have exposed 
themselves as shameful and irresponsible 
tyrants, to win many new converts for the 
highest and finest ideals of Unitarianism and 
Universalism. 

To do this properly, we must not engage 
in irresponsible red-baiting ourselves, but 
-win over all men of good will and decency 
to our side. We must not engage in any war- 
mongering or fanaticism, but patiently re- 
emphasize the ways of peace. 

And, in time, when the Russian people 
themselves rise up to overthrow the bureau- 
crats who dominate their lives and. throttle 
their freedom, even greater numbers will 
come over to the ranks of genuinely demo- 
cratic thinking. 

Note to any pro-Stalinist critics: It. goes 
without saying that liberals and progressives 
also condemn the recent aggression of 
France and England against Egypt.—REv. 
HUGH WESTON, Saugus, Mass. 


Reader doesn't like 
Register type change 


To the Register: 

Reviews I Never Finished Reading De- 
partment: “ ‘Gesell’ has been almost as 
much a household name as ‘Sprock’ in many 
American homes.” I suppose you have re~ 
ceived some 700 letters calling that one to 
your attention. 

What distressed me even more, and with- 
out giving the harmless enjoyment of a 
mis-print, was the small print of the Septem- 
ber issue of the Register. I know newsprint 
is terribly expensive. I would hate to have 
to manage any magazine in today’s economy. 
But this is a matter of public relations, and 
the Register deserves wider reading than it 
receives. Three cheers for the Unitarian 
Horizons and the Thoughts for Meditation 
departments, which have not yet fallen into 
the small print category. 

Your magazine is not read in our church, 
except for about three copies a month. 
Everyone has his own reason for not reading 
it, I suppose, and perhaps the chief is that 
many people are too lazy to read anything. 
But I, a somewhat loyal reader, have not 
yet finished the September issue. 

Must all the Register material be stiff, 
unhumorous, and on the order of the essay? 
You have some fine articles, but why not 
vary it somewhat? Why not some humor, 
or satire, or a short play, or something en- 
joyable? Why not some creative writing 
that is fun to read, as well as good for the 
mind and soul?—RALPH C. BAILEY, Gardner, 
Mass. 


Solution for ministers 
in time, motion studies 


To the Register: 

In your October issue you have an editor- 
ial entitled “Ministers Are Human.” The 
author also refers to the article in Life 
magazine, “Why Ministers Are Breaking 
Down,” which I have read. 

My opinion is that we could have sub- 
stituted the word “professional men” in any 
of those titles. Having worked closely with 
our Unitarian church in San Antonio, and 
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having a husband who is a lawyer...,I1 
can see no more demands made on the min- 
ister than on a lawyer, or doctor, or business 
executive. : 

Once we recognize this, a minister as well 
as a professional man or business executive 
could take stock of himself, ask, “What am 
I aiming for?”, and determine his major 
and minor roles. Then he could inform his 
key committee people of his stand, and in 
writing define their specific responsibili- 
TIES! sr. 

Ministers, once they are placed in the 
category with other professional men, could 
vitally employ some “time and motion” 
study. For one thing, is the arrangement of 
their physical environment (desk, files, 
library) to their best advantage, with a 
minimum of time and energy needed to 
use these things? Is there a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place? Do they 
have routine habits of work? Do they set 
up routine habits for their staff? 

I fully realize that there are many inter- 
ruptions to schedule, but if a schedule is 
not set up, ministers don’t know whether 
they are “coming or going”. . . .—MRS. 
VICTOR A. SPEERT, San Antonio, Tex. 


What's going on here; 
breakdown in publishing? 


To the Register: 


It is with considerable concern that I 
read of the forthcoming publication of A 
Gathering of Fugitives. It seems to me to be 
a breakdown common in publishing today 
to resort to notes on notes to prolegomena 
to something that in eight more jumps might 
get back to the original creativity that we 
allow to lapse in front of the pronounce- 
ments of such aging brontosauri as Messrs. 
Trilling, Barzum, et al. 

Frankly, I am much disturbed over this 
condition. I have read some of the feeble 
lucubrations of these gentlemen in The 
Griffin. . . . But, I would hardly call these 
squibs and dottels genuine literature, and I 
long ago gave up more than a glance at the 
thunderings from Sinai which are supposed 
to make me buy particular books. 

The true creator has been shelved in 
deference to what some a Ja Ransom are 
pleased to call “creative criticism.”” Why not 
publish a few good books of poetry, and 
promote them in any way that you can, 
instead of offering a handful of ashes at 
$1.95? —- THEODORE ENSLIN, Dennisport, 
Mass. 


Reprints of Christian Register articles are avail- 
able upon order at $12.50 a page (one side), 
or fraction thereof, for 250 copies. Add $12.50 
for each additional page. Add $5.00 for each 
additional 500 copies. Minimum order: 250 
copies. 


Address all orders to: 
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Editorials express the opinions of the individual 
members of the Editorial Board 


A CONSERVATIVE CHRISTMAS 


The word “conservative” has been in dis- 
repute in some circles. Yet it is a word that 
conveys a much-needed emphasis. 

The essential doctrine of a conservative 
is that there is a certain virtue in established 
institutions, traditions, and standards derived 
from long experience, which should not 
lightly be dismissed. The true conservative 
would say that there are some experiences 
and some realities which are intrinsically 
worth conserving. 


The worship of tradition understood as a 
mechanical repetition of the past ends in 
sterility. But the seeking after novelty which 
cuts itself loose from the past, and has no 
appreciation of it, ends in futility. What we 
really need is some kind of balance here. We 
need judgment and discrimination. 


A thing is not good because it is old. A 
thing is not good because it is new. A thing 
is good because it is good. 

The tension between the old and the new 
is always. alive in any vital religion. The 
primary purpose of the religious prophet has 
been to preserve the essential spirit of reli- 
gion, to emphasize, as did Theodore Parker, 
the difference between the transient and the 
permanent, and to hold fast that which is 
good. 

Let us think of this in relation to our 
observance of Christmas. The literal, critical, 
modern mind may wish to reject the tradi- 
tional Christmas birth poems as recorded in 
the New Testament. Yet the truth, beauty, 
and worth of the Christmas stories rest not 
so much, to use a phrase of Dean Inge, “on 
the corroboration of unusual events as on 
the clarity of spiritual insight.” 

The point is that the beauty, the inspira- 
tion, and the worth of the Christmas story 
are not dependent on the historicity of its 
details, any more than the truth of the par- 
able of the prodigal son hinges on knowing 
the name of the prodigal, or the exact loca- 
tion of the far country in which he wan- 
dered. The simplicity, beauty, and sense of 
wonder which are reflected in the Christmas 
birth poems are very much worth conserving 
amid the complexity of contemporary life. 

Again, there is a deep-seated longing in 
human beings to which the spirit of Christ- 
mas ministers. We are emotional creatures 
and the need is profound in us to open our 
hearts once in a while and to give expression 
to the thanksgiving, gratitude, hope, and 
affection which so much of the time is 
bottled up in the human spirit. 

There is something about the Christmas 
spirit which encourages us to think of people 
as “if they were really fellow passengers to 
the grave, and not another race of creatures 
bound on other journeys.” It scarcely need 
be emphasized how much our contemporary 
world needs to be reminded of a human kin- 
ship which lies deeper than the divisions of 
nation, race, and creed. This is a truth worth 
conserving. 

It must be admitted that much has come 
to be a part of our present observance of 
Christmas that arouses the Scrooge in us. 
Organized commercialism has crept in. The 
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occasion is seized upon by those who profit 
therefrom. Gifts and greetings are exchanged 
for promotional reasons. 

Confronted by this Christmas ritual of 
buying and selling, we need to make delib- 
erate attempts to preserve the simple, sin- 
cere, unspoiled elements in the beautiful 
tradition. We need to lay hold on the central 
affirmations of its message: The wonder and 
promise that hover over every cradle, the 
ancient vision of brotherhood and peace, the 
joy of sharing—of both giving and receiving 
gifts that are expressive of our love for one 
another—and, above all, the power of the 
spirit that was in Jesus. 

A conservative Christmas is one in which 
we re-affirm these precious human values as 
being intrinsically good and worthy of our 
continuing allegiance. A. de M.c. 


OUR HERITAGE 


Are you enjoying your wealth? Or have 
you, by chance, forgotten your main re- 
sources? The heritage of anyone living to- 
day in or near a large city starts with such 
Mycenae’s of the past green with envy. 

We have our parks and public gardens, 
many of which surpass the hanging gardens 
of Babylon and the beauties of Versailles; we 
have our recreation places, more fabulous 
than any “pleasure dome” of Kubla Khan, 
and we have cultural, aesthetic, and scientific 
institutions which would dwarf those of any 
other age. 

For a small sum, or free, we can hear 
great music played by great musicians, see at 
least samplings of great art from many civi- 
lizations, and grasp a sense of the relation- 
ships of all of life and of the wonders of the 
universe. 

The institutions which comprise this heri- 
tage have been created gradually, depending 
on the enterprise of individuals as well as 
the community. For example, Benjamin 
Franklin’s practical vision enriched his city 
with a host of enduring institutions, Andrew 
Carnegie’s wealth built library buildings over 
the nation, and the purposeful concern of 
women’s clubs established two-thirds of these 
libraries and filled them with books. 

Usually the library came first among the 
cultural projects, and as the storehouse of 
past and contemporary thought, it remains 
the most important. New techniques such as 
bookmobiles, Braille, slides, movies, and 
other visual aides constantly enlarge its 
scope and usefulness. 

Art galleries and symphony orchestras 
have proved more formidable to finance, 
and the musical or aesthetic tradition of a 
racial group often determines the survival. 
On the other hand, zoos, aquariums, and 
museums of natural history have a universal 
appeal, at least for children, and for city 


children particularly, they are invaluable. 


Seeing other forms of life, even dead 
“life,” stuffed birds and wild beasts in their 
natural settings, is endlessly fascinating, and 
the impact of these exhibits often transcends 
a dozen courses. At a glance one grasps the 
relationship between the various species, the 
change of one form to another, through the 


very evolution of homo sapiens, from ape 
man to Neanderthal and on to modern man, 
with his family of several races. 

The old superstitions about separate crea- 
tion must fade before this evidence, and 
science may succeed where religion has 
failed in teaching the on-coming generations 
the brotherhood of man. “ 

Some cities go further in their communal 


-resources. Chicago, for example, has a 


planetarium, where in a few minutes one 
can see more of the heavenly bodies and 
their movements than the ancients could 
detect in thousands of years of patient study. 
In simple language, one hears about the Te- 
search of modern astronomers, including 
the newest theories of the creation of the 
universe. 4 

Chicago also has a museum of industrial 
arts, equipped with many gadgets of visual 
and audio aid. Even the layman gains an 
insight here of some phases of that modern 
science which has transformed our life. He 
can enjoy a private showing of the structure 
of an atom, and if one showing is not 
enough, he can push a button and repeat 
the illustrated lecture. 

A large city can be a lonely place or a 
drab setting for an endless round of color- 
less activities, In its noisy bustle, one easily 
forgets the basic mysteries of life and the 
splendor of man’s achievements. : 

Our great civic institutions are an anti- 
dote, for they are reservoirs of intellectual 
and spiritual refreshment. We can take from 
them according to our own capacities. Cer- 
tainly we need not relinquish them solely 
to our children or visitors, for they are our 
birthright and heritage. E.T.D. 


MOMENT OF SHAME 


When the ruthless Soviet crushing of self- 
determination of the Hungarians was con- 
demned in the United Nations, the roll call 
of the vote was taken, and the turn came for 
India to vote, there came a hush over the 
hall. 

How would India vote on this vital ques- 
tion, India who has championed freedom 
from enslavement and self-determination of 
all peoples? What would India have to say 
when she must say something, when, after 
more than a week of the courageous Hun- 
garian uprising, she had remained deafen- 
ingly silent? 

The Indian representative turned his back 
upon the cries and pleas of the Hungarians 
going down again into the shadows of en- 
slavement. He abstained. There was a mo- 
ment of terrible silence, and then somebody 
cried, “Shame!” [ 

Many of us were shocked. For the first 
time in my life, I, who for years have fought 
for Indian independence, for friendship with 
India, for vast American aid to build and 
buttress her national life, was ashamed for 
my friend, my beloved. It was as though my 
own brother had turned his back while a 
big bully tore my son limb from limb and I 
looked helplessly on. 

Unashamedly I wept. I wept for the moral 
India I have loved, and Lowell’s lines swept 
through my mind like a great wind, “They 
are slaves who fear to speak for the fallen 
and the weak.” 

It was important for India to speak. The 
united voice of Asia was the one influence 
which might have deterred the murder of 

(Continued on page 23) 
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_ UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


WHEN IDEAS BREAK THROUGH 


Last May, the secretary-general of the United Nations 
gave an address in Williamsburg, as part of the observance 
of the 180th anniversary of the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights, in the course of which he spoke of the process by 
which ideas “break through the barriers” that shut them 
away from the minds of most people and “become an active 
factor in the life of the community.” The idea itself may 
have had a long ancestry in the thinking of a few men, 
stretching back to the distant past, but “the inertia of human 
minds and of social institutions” may have prevented its 
being widely accepted and acted upon. 

Important and interesting as it may be to attempt to 
trace the origin of such an idea in the mists of antiquity, it 
is even more important and interesting to try to discover 
when and how it actually became an influence in the lives 
of enough men to begin to affect the course of events. 

Dag Hammerskjold pointed out that the idea behind the 
Virginia declaration is to be found in the remote past of 
civilization, but what made the act of the Convention of 
Delegates in 1776 significant was that for the first time in 
history human rights were recognized “as. part of written 
constitutional law.” He added that this recognition “intro- 
duced a technique for the protection of the people not only 
against the tyranny of monarchs, but also against the intol- 
_erance and tyranny of majorities.” 

Thus an idea broke through the barriers that -kept it 
isolated from actual human affairs. This event is, in its own 
way, as significant as the first dawning of the idea itself, and 
the men who achieved the break-through deserve to be 
acknowledged as benefactors of the race. They may not 
have conceived the idea, but they made it a reality. 


Inertia in Religion 


Nowhere is the inertia that holds back ideas more obdu- 
rate in its resistance than in religion. “Man,” wrote Prof. 
Harlow Shapley recently, “is a stubborn adherent to official 
dogma,” and official dogma is more powerful in religion 
_ than in any other area of human concern. This may be nat- 
ural, because religion is more vitally concerned with the 
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deepest emotional life than any other element in human ex- 
perience, but it is none the less regrettable. And the in- 
stitutions of religion are the least susceptible of all to the 
changes which new ideas involve. If we could find an 
answer to the problem of breaking through the inertia in 
religion, we should have achieved victory at the most dif- 
ficult point. 

The problem is by no means limited to what we com- 
monly call the “orthodox” forms of religion. Even in “lib- 
eral” churches, where official dogma is supposed to have 
no standing, inertia is by no means unknown. Unitarians 
have had to maintain a running battle with the forces within 
their own body that tend to put up a very stubborn resist- 
ance to ideas that have not been adopted into the fabric of 
our faith. | 

In 1959 we shall be celebrating the 100th anniversary of 
the publication of The Origin of Species, and it would be a 
profitable exercise in the preparation for that observance 
to study the slow process by which even Unitarians ad- 
justed their religious thinking and feeling to the ideas that 
Charles Darwin started on their toilsome way. 

Even now, the full implications of the idea of evolution 
are not always understood and accepted among us. Again, 
this may be natural, but it makes for a slowing down of 
progress. 


Religious Education, for Example 


It is now more than a hundred years since William Ellery 
Channing laid down the principles for a religious education 
that would be consistent with a liberal point of view in re- 
ligion. He wrote explicitly and—one would suppose—with 
effective power. But it is only comparatively recently that 
anything like a majority of Unitarians have made his prin- 
ciples a basis for practice in our churches, and even today 
there is a substantial element of inertia against which the 
ideas of Channing have not won decisive victory. 

But we are on the road to that victorious outcome! And 
nothing is more deeply heartening today than the response 
of an entire generation of young parents to the program of 
religious education which owes much of its initial impulse 
to Channing. Out of this break-through may well come 
the greatest onward surge that liberal religion has known 
from the beginning of its history. 

Here is, as I see it, the chief contribution which our 
churches can make to the advancement of mankind. We can 
put behind the new ideas of our time the dynamic of re- 
ligion as has not happened before. We can demonstrate that 
religion is the ally and not the enemy of progress in thought, 
that the mind of man is mightier than its own inertia, that 
the barriers can be thrown down in the name of faith. That 
is our unparalleled opportunity today. F.M.E. 
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Christmas and the uncommon man 


Unitarians can celebrate this season the lesson of Jesus: 
that human life is never common, but sublime 


Something there is in the Christmas spirit 
‘which cuts across all artificial distinctions 
men make among themselves and speaks to 
mankind as a whole. 

There is a leveling experience in this 
genial holiday which erases for the moment 
all evidence of class and makes the many 
one. The Scrooges recognize for a fleeting 
instant their natural and essential kinship 
with the Tiny Tims under the bonds of a 
“common humanity. We get a glimmering of 
the meaning of good will. 

“Caught up in the spirit of the season,” 
~writes a liberal clergyman, “it can be a time 
~when we rise to humanity’s best, and see 
‘for a day the spirit that may yet mark all 
human relationships for all times.” 

Most of us spend our lives among aver- 
age people. Most of us are average people, 
if such a term can be used to describe a 
community of unique human souls. But we 
tend to forget our common origin and heri- 
tage and it takes the warmth of old festi- 
vals to bring us back. Christmas belongs to 
the common man. 


Holiday for uncommon man, too 


In another and even more significant 
way, however, this holiday belongs to the 
uncommon man. It takes its name from a 
very uncommon man. It requires an un- 
common man to celebrate it in its true 
spirit. It lifts us all, despite sentimentality 
and commercialism, to uncommon moods 
of altruism and sacrifice. 

After all, who is this common man about 
whom we have heard so much in the last 
two decades? I confess that I have never 
met anyone who identified himself in these 
terms. I would not know how to describe 
a common man, any more than I would 
know how to single out a bona fide member 
of “the masses,” about which much also has 
been said. 

They are like people from Mars—much 
written about, but never writing; much 
spoken of, but never themselves coming 
forward to speak in their own behalf. 


Jesus was far from ordinary 


Jesus lived.and moved among the ordi- 
nary people of Palestine, but he was far 
from ordinary himself. His life was cast 
among fishermen and craftsmen, small 
tradesmen and petty officials, but he led a 
very uncommon life in their midst. Yet 
he did not hold himself superior to them. 
He defended friend and stranger alike from 
charges of immorality, yet there is no rec- 
ord that he was accused of immorality. 

He was “in the world but not of it,” in 
the best meaning of that much abused term. 
He never lost sight of common people and 
their needs, but he never became common 
and ordinary himself. 

Why not see if we can discover in the 
life of this man, on this appropriate occa- 
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By J. FORD LEWIS 


Dr. J. Ford Lewis, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Stockton, Cal., and a 
graduate of Starr King School for the Min- 
istry, was ordained in 1952 after serving as 


interim minister at Riverside, Cal. This 
Christmas sermon first was published in 
the Unitarian Christian in December 1954. 


sion, what it was that set him apart? In 
other words, what are the marks of an un- 
common man? 


Marks of an uncommon man 


Clearly, one of the first requirements is 
to have high intentions. A man who does 
not think much of himself, whether be- 
cause of the way he has been treated by 
his family as a child, or for whatever rea- 
son, will act in such a way as to lead others 
to have the same low opinion of him. The 
man who is never on the way to something 
bigger in his thinking is never on the way 
to something bigger in his actions. 

In the small town where I grew up it 
was a big event when a train came through. 
I still remember the handful of men, whit- 
tling and idling the day away, who always 
showed up at the depot for such occasions. 
They never bought a ticket. They never 
boarded the train. They never intended to 
go anywhere; they just wanted to look at 
the people who were. 

They were always spectators of this minor 
pageant, never taking part themselves. And 
to this day, as far as I know, they are still 
whittling. 

Jesus was a young man on his way to 
something bigger. Nearly everyone agrees 
that he had some kind of messianic notions 


about himself. He may have been deluded 
about himself. People with a sense of mis- 
sion always run that risk. ; 

But the point is he was endowed with a 
burning sense of personal duty. Many peo- 
ple, like Hamlet, are able to see that the 
times have gone awry at many points. Jesus 
went farther and blessed the day .that he 
was born to set them right. 

There is a marvelous passage from the 
Sermon on the Mount in which he says 
“You have heard that it was said, ‘You 
shall love your neighbor and. hate your en- 
emy.’” Those who heard him must have 
wondered, in the split second between this 
sentence and the next, what he was going 
to add. 

What could he possibly say that would 
improve this very workable ethical princi- 
ple?“. . . I say to you, Love your enemies 
and pray for those who persecute you. . .” 
Here was an uncommon teaching, indeed, 
“For if you love those who love you, what 
reward have you? Do not even the tax col- 
lectors do the same? And if you salute only 
your brethren, what more are you doing 
than others? . . You, therefore, must be 
perfect. . e 


Faith in human nature 


Jesus here affirms his faith in human 
nature, a faith which we share in our own 
tradition. There is a general retreat among 
us, however, from the earlier Unitarian be- 
lief in the perfectability of man. The pos- 
sibility was never conceded by those who 
saw man as chiefly weak and sinful, and 
now the uncertainty of the times causes the 
strongest optimist to doubt. The dream of 
human perfection is all but lost. The reality 
of the more perfect world may be forever 
lost, too, unless we can recapture the 
vision. 

Toward the end of the last century James 
Freeman Clarke gave Unitarians the motto 
“Onward and Upward Forever.” Most of 
the intervening period since then has flatly 
contradicted this fine sentiment. Many 
religious liberals are certain we are going 
backward and downward at a rapid rate. 
We are thinking with some bitterness that 
it was too much to expect an era of peace, 
progress and plenty to go on forever. 

“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed 

his grasp, 

Or what’s a heaven for?” 

Our motto was never intended to describe 
the inevitability of progress, but the possi- 
bility. Nothing good goes forward without 
a lot of hard work. It is the statement of a 
bold hope. 

Here in one pithy phrase we have the 
goal itself as well as the inspiration for the 
task. It tells us not what inevitably must 
come to pass, but what ought to. It is this 
quality of “oughtness” that will appeal to 
the uncommon man. It implies a gap to be 
bridged between present fact and possible 
future. 


Why anything but the best? 


Why be satisfied with anything but the 
best? The distinction we should claim for 
our church is not that its members are more 
intelligent or better educated than the 
members of some other group. If we are to 
be set apart in a way that matters, it will not 
be because our spiritual ancestors are re- 
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membered in the Hall of Fame but be- (Milton, Lycidas), sure in the knowledge 


cause we, ourselves, are devoted to the 
highest. life can offer. 

Let us each ask himself “Do I really be- 
lieve in the perfectability of humanity?” If 
we can truly answer yes, we are of all men 
the most fortunate, for we will then be 
in a position to bring it about. 

This is the greatest adventure of faith 
the uncommon man can turn to. This is the 
challenge of today. How grand it is to sink 
heart and soul in such a cause! 


Translating ideas into action 


Another distinguishing trait of the un- 
common man is his ability to translate his 
ideals into action. It is easy, even pleasant. 
to make high plans in a moment of enthusi- 
asm. It is harder to carry them out. It is easy 
to commit ourselves to good causes which 
make demands upon us, but it is quite an- 
other thing to follow out our commitments 
in the routine weeks and months that fol- 
low, after enthusiasm slackens. 

Jesus gives the cue for the way of life 
that is “out beyond” when he says, again 
from the Sermon on the Mount, “Enter by 
the narrow gate; for the gate is wide and 
the way is easy, that leads to destruction. 
and those who enter by it are many. For 
the gate is narrow and the way is hard, that 
leads to life, and those who find it are few.” 

Common interpretation has made this 
mean that the easy road leads to hell and 
the high road to heaven. This meaning 
comes from a superficial reading of the 
lines. The key word is “enter.” No gate is 
too narrow unless entrance is attempted. 
And all gates are narrow at the moment of 
entrance, otherwise they are not gates. 

Two swimmers, one an expert and the 
other a novice, may stand poised on the 
edge of a pool ready to dive in. Standing 
there together at the water’s edge, there is 
no way of telling them apart. But once the 
whistle has blown and they have dived in. 
there is no longer any question. The un- 
common swimmer forges ahead of the aver- 
age swimmer. He had been prepared, by a 
high discipline, for the grueling pace. He 
has entered into his sport by the narrow 
gate of training—hard, rigorous training— 
the gate which only a few of us find. 

Two men standing before easels and 
wearing artists smocks have no distinguish- 
ing marks to reveal which one is the artist 
and which is the dilettante. Each man has 
the usual equipage of the artist—brushes, 
palette, oils, and mixing ingredients. To all 
appearances they are equal in ability. From 
the moment of the first brush stroke, how- 
ever, it becomes clear. The true artist pro- 
claims his talent in every line, while the 
other likewise publishes his inability. 


Unselfish love stands out 


So it is in all our lives. We drive cars 
which came off the same assembly line, wear 
clothes fashioned by the same tailor, go to 
the same schools, read the same books, see 
the same shows. But in our ethical and de- 
votional lives there are vast differences. The 
person who has really entered into life by 
the narrow gate of unselfish love stands out 
in any gathering of merely common men. 

Jesus was right about the difficulty of it. 


j “Truly, the way is hard. We must learn te 


“scorn delights and live laborious days” 
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that what we are seeking is worth it. The 
easy way is the most attractive, and it of- 
fers the security of numbers. The crowd 
seems to offer a kind of safety and repose, 
and so we like to do what the most people 
are doing. 

This principle operates as the tyranny of 
the average. The deeper security comes from 
knowing we have done our best, no matter 
what the “average man”—an unreal figure 
with no valid place in our thinking—has 
done. The common man will appeal to an 
average to justify his mediocrity. The un- 
common man is his own yardstick. 

The real miracle of Christmas, and the 
paradox, is that such obvious greatness could 
arise in such unpromising circumstances. 
Jesus’ contemporaries were understandably 
skeptical and they posed a natural question 
when they asked “Can any good come out 
of Nazareth?” It was exceedingly stony soil. 
One expected important people to come 
from the far-away centers of greatness in 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome—but not Naz- 
areth. 

We can understand their perplexity and 
their inclination to give it, in retrospect, a 
supernatural explanation. We ask ourselves 
these same questions, sometimes despairing 
of a happy answer. Can any good come out 
of us? In the complex web of contemporary 
events, does anything we might do or fail 
to do really matter? 

Our anxiety is needless. It arises from a 
misconception of true significance. It is the 
quality, not the quantity of our influence 
that matters. Each of us has his own little 
sphere, and there is enough challenge in 
the humblest occupation to develop the 


great qualities, if we but see it. The thing 
that really counts is whether it brings out 
the best in us—or gets the better of us. 

This depends on whether we are common 
or uncommon men. It is one thing to live 
agreeably in the world. It is another thing 
to be swamped and smothered by its values. 

The superior man allows others to have 
their common standards without an air of 
condescension or appearing “holier than 
thou.” But he requires uncommon perform- 
ance of himself. Thus we must revise the 
Marxian formula, “From each according to 
his ability—to each according to his need.” 
Let it read, “From myself according to my 
ability—to others according to their needs.” 

We shall hear much said during this 
happy holiday season of the miraculous 
birth, the gifts of the Magi, the worship- 
ing of the shepherds and the divinity of 
Jesus. The way to keep Christmas truly 
and appropriately is not to find fault with 
these ideas but to look underneath them 
for the eternal meaning. 

All birth is a divinely miraculous event 
important enough to fill the heavens with 
singing. All children are worthy of the most 
precious gifts our love and wisdom can be- 
stow upon them. All children are worthy 
of the veneration symbolized by the shep- 
herds. And all humanity has a sublimity of 
soul that is little short of divine. 

The lesson of the life of Jesus is that 
human life is not common. Mankind comes 
from afar trailing clouds of glory. The star 
that rises with any new born infant “hath 
elsewhere had its setting,” and when it sets 
at the end of his life, will rise again in the 
perennial wonder and surprise of God re- 
vealing himself in the soul of man. 


The mission of a religious liberal 


Knowledge, wisdom of the past, and true mysticism 
combine to help men find their answers 


Because of a certain exclusiveness of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition with its claim to 
represent the only right way to heaven, even 
men with a more universal point of view 
are inclined to identify the adherence to a 
particular religion with being religious. 

According to old tribal lore, to be found 
also in Islam, but not in Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, and the great Chinese world 
views, Christianity has taught its disciples 
for almost 2,000 years that outside its baili- 
wick there can be no grace, no salvation, 
no vision of the Divine, but only “pagans.” 

In face of the widening of our horizons 
through international contacts, science, and 
comparative disciplines of thought, this 
Christian tribalism breaks down. Even the 
Catholic Church no longer likes priests who 
too stubbornly insist on the doctrine of 
nulla salus extra ecclesiam—at least in coun- 
tries with a‘ religiously mixed population. 

As all narrowness of mind, or, as one 
also could say, as all totalitarianism, this 
insistence on belonging to a chosen and 
superior group has resulted in a strange 
mixture of expansive energy on the one 


By ROBERT ULICH 


hand, and self-inflicted punishment on the 
other. 

The energy has come from a feeling of 
divine inspiration, a missionary spirit, if 
not a missionary complex, and the willing- 
ness not only to profit from, but also to 
suffer for one’s conviction. The punishment 
has developed from the fact that sooner or 
later “the others” resent being treated as 
inferior; they discover that they also have 
a tradition which is capable of growth and 
wisdom; they see that the Christian religion 
has often been used for material rather than 
for spiritual conquest; they learn from the 
West its science and its use of arms; finally 
they discover that it is disunited within it- 
self by its various national and spiritual 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Our Father, who art in heaven? 


‘Lord’s Prayer’ seems inadequate for modern thought, 
but brought up to date, it is meaningful 


Emerson resigned the pulpit of the Sec- 
ond Unitarian Church of Boston, a cen ury 
and a quarter ago, rather than administer 
the “Lord’s supper” to his congregation. 
Since then, most Unitarian parishes have 
discarded it as a mere form or ceremony 
with overtones of superstition. Yet today, 
many of these churches continue to recite 
the “Lord’s Prayer” in their services, al- 
though it too became a mere form. 

How ironical, when Jesus himself criti- 
cized the public prayers of “the hypocrites 

.. in the synaeoenuss” and the “vain reneti- 
tions” of “the heathen!” How doubly iron- 
ical, because Jesus immediately proceeded 
to offer the “Lord’s Prayer” as a form, say- 
ing, “After this manner therefore pray ye.” 
Not only is this praver a mere form. It is 
also, in my opinion, inadequate for modern 
life and thought. It was a good prayer in 
its time, but times have changed. It needs 
to be brought up to date if it is to be mean- 
ingful to modern men. For these two rea- 
sons, then, I propose to examine this 
prayer critically. 


‘Our Father’ seems inadequate 


The “Lord’s Prayer” begins with “Our 
Father,” a Christian idea which was a 
great improvement over the older Hebrew 
notion of God as a stern judge or king. But 
even this seems inadequate now. 

Indeed, Jesus himself rose above this too 
humanized concept of God when he said, 
“God is love” and “God is a spirit.” Here 
he thought of deity in abstract terms, not 
as a person but as principle. This is still as 
far as we can go toward conceiving of deity. 
For, as Socrates remarked so long ago, 
“What God is, I know not; what he is not, 
I know.” 

If we think of God as a principle, not a 
person, how can we logically address prayers 
to Him or It? We might as well pray to the 
law of gravitation, for God is that law and 
all the others that govern the universe if it 
is governed. 


Value of prayer is psychological 


This does not mean, however, that prayer 
has no value. Its effect is merely different 
than is usually supposed. It is psychological. 
Its influence is on ourselves, and perhaps 
on others through means which we do not 
understand. 

Thus prayer should be, first of all medi- 
tation, collecting one’s thoughts, thinking, 
planning on a high and broad plane. Sec- 
ond, it is aspiration, a desire for the good, 
an effort of the will to evaluate ourselves 
and raise our thoughts, attitudes, and ac- 
tions. 

The implication of this idea of prayer is 
that it should begin, not with a futile ap- 
peal to “Our Father,” but realistically with 
an exhortation to ourselves in such words 
of aspiration as “May we do or be... . .” 
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The second phrase of the old prayer is 
“who art in heaven.” Heaven? In one of 
her best poems, Emily Dickenson declared 
nearly a century ago: 

“Heaven is so far of the mind 

That were the mind dissolved, 

The site of it by architect 

Could not again be proved. 

Tis vast as our capacity, 

As fair_as our idea; 

To him of adequate desire 

No further ’tis than here.” 
Milton had Satan say in Paradise Lost: 

“The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of 
heaven.” 

Jesus himself once said something similar, 
thus giving us sources from both extremes. 
While he usually seemed to consider heaven 
a definite locality, the abode of God, a lit- 
tle higher than the clouds, a little nearer 
than the moon, yet he once declared that 
“the kingdom of God is within you.” 

In this spirit, then, instead of praying to 
“Our Father, who art in heaven,” we should 
direct our thoughts and aspirations toward 
the spiritual, the higher nature which is 
within ourselves. 


What should be hallowed? 


The next phrase of the old prayer is “hal- 
lowed be thy name.” That means to revere 
God. In modern terms, we should reverence 


not merely the name but the presence of 
the spiritual, our higher nature, in all of us, 
as manifested in all fine character and per- 
sonality, regardless of creed, race. or color. 

Jesus actually did this to a unique de- 
gree. Emerson declared in his heretical 
Harvard Divinity School address, “Alone in 
all history, he estimated the greatness of 
man... He said.. ., ‘I am divine. Through 


-me God acts; through me speaks. Would 


you see God, see me; or see thee, when 
thou also thinkest as I now think.’ . . . Thus 
is hea... the only soul in history who has 
aprreviated the worth of a man.” 

This probably is Christianity’s greatest 
contribution to civilization; for resnect for 
human personality is the very basis of 
democracy. Democracy is recognition of 
the worth of all men; belief in the state 
existing for man, not man for the state; con- 
cern for the natural rights and liberties of 
all men because of man’s innate value. 

The more we anvnreciate all nature, in- 
cluding man whom even the ancient He- 
brew psalmist placed “but little lower than 
the angels,” the more we reverence what 
often is called the divine or the sniritual, 
but which is simnlv being or life itself. This 
is what Albert Schweitzer means bv “rev- 
erence for life,” which is his cardinal prin- 
civle. 

Thus, on the basis of our constructive 
criticism of the first three phrases of the 
old prayer, let us forget “Our Father. who 
art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” In- 
stead, let us begin a new “Lord’s Prayer” 
with the words, “May we reverence life, 
within us and in all nature.” 


What is the will of God? 


The second petition in the old prayer is 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 

What is the “will of God?” Only authori- 
tarians pretend to know. By modern inter- 
pretation, Jesus seems to mean by God’s 
will what ought to be, or the ideal, 

This is a petition, then, for the triumph 
of good over evil in this world as well as 
the next. No hope or desire is more uni- 
versal than this. For my part, I wish simply 
to bring this petition up to date in more 
modern terms: “May we strive for the good, 
and help to realize the ideal.” 


Finding our proper work 


The third petition of the old prayer is 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” In sim- 
ilar vein, Jesus counseled his disciples to 
“take . . . no thought for the morrow, for 
the morrow will take thought for itself.” 


But the modern viewpoint is that, rather 


than pray to be fed, we should pray for the 
will, ability, and opportunity to feed our- 
selves. We should remember the old proverb, 
“The Lord helps those who help them- 
selves.” 

Elbert Hubbard said, “Priests and 
preachers have never prayed, ‘Give us this 
day our daily work.’ Their desire has been 
to be carried.” 

“Get your happiness out of your work, or 
you will never know what true hapniness is.” 
Some people live to eat, and get their hap- 
piness out of their bread—or cake. These 
are the only ones who should pray for daily 
bread. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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A refugee finds the human America 


Camp visit by Negro chaplain provides first insight 
into citizenship’s most important element 


In 1946 the winter was hard. A heavy 
snow-blanket covered the small town of 
Auerbach in the German province of 
Oberpfalz. Not far from the town lay “West 
Lager,” built on a clearing at the edge of the 
famous hunting woods of Hermann Goering, 
who at that time was facing trial at Nuern- 
berg. 

Occasionally we saw Mrs. Goering and 
her little daughter come to shop in Auer- 
bach. They were living in a hunting cottage 
deep in the woods which provided them se- 
clusion from the curious eyes of Germans 
and aliens. 

For the refugees the woods provided 
berries, mushrooms, and, on rare occasions, 
a rabbit to keep them from starvation in the 
“Lager; 

The winter was cold, very cold. Two 
hundred Hungarian refugees, principally 
women and children, were living in the town 
and “Lager” with many hundreds’ of Poles, 
Ukranians, Baltics, and Germans. The chan- 
nels of black market then had not reached 
the small town and the “Lager.” 

Two men, a physician and myself, di- 
vided work for the 200 souls. While the 
dector had been taking care of the sick—and 
sick we had by the dozen every day—I was 
organizing daily excursions for food and 
firewood. 


Meeting with Negro chaplain 


As I was dragging a sled by a rope in the 
forest one day, I met a few Americans in 
army uniforms. One of them was a Negro 
chaplain of a Negro regiment, stationed on 
the other side of the forest. When he learned 
what my mission was, he led me to a big 
tree and asked me if I wanted the deer they 
had shot that afternoon. 

None of us had had a decent meal for 
weeks. We had one that evening. I spent 
hours skinning and cutting meat. My wife 
was happy. “I'll surprise them tonight,” she 


FIRST CONTACT: Rey. Zoltan Nagy (left) 
makes his first contact as a refugee with 
American Unitarians through Charles Sher- 
over, Unitarian Service Committee repre- 
sentative, 
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studied in Transylvania and England. 


said, and prepared a big basket to carry the 
fresh deer meat to our hungry families. 

That night her ankle was broken, As she 
was walking across a lane in the dark, she 
stepped on ice which broke under her foot 
(and the heavy basket). But the children had 
their soup and meat that night. 

As I was nursing my wife’s injured ankle 
next day, I heard a knock on the door. It 
was my new friend, the Negro chaplain who 
had given us the deer. On his left arm he 
carried a neatly folded American army 
blanket. 

“I remembered you wore a torn jacket 
yesterday,” he said. “I brought you a blanket 

think you can make yourself a top- 
coat?” 


First visit with America 


Under the blanket he held some canned 
food, half his rations of that day. He sat 
down, handed the blanket to me, gave the 
cans to my wife. She forgot her pains for a 
minute and smiled, and we had our first real 
visit with America. 

My friend, the chaplain, left on the table 
that day a booklet that I still treasure. It 
was a first copy of the United Nations char- 
ter. He never came back for it; I never saw 
him again. Perhaps he left it there inten- 


tionally. I read the first article and have 
never forgotten it: 
“All human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights. 
They are endowed with reason and 
conscience and should act towards 
one another in a spirit of brother- 
hood.” 

We talked about many things, the Ameri- 
can army chaplain and I; I was then the 
only member of the family who spoke Eng- 
lish. Curiously it is only now that I am an 
American citizen that I remember the things 
we did not talk about. 

He could have left me a copy of the Bill 
of Rights, or the Constitution, or a scenic 
map of the United States, or a religious 
pamphlet of his denomination, or. his ad- 
dress with the description of his home town. 

But during our long conversation we did 
not touch upon these things. I do not recall 
his religion, his education, or the places his 
life must have touched. He did not say he 
was proud that America won the war. I did 
not learn what were his joys over this fact, 
or his worries. He said he loved his native 
land, but he did not talk about the country. 


Chaplain talks of people 


He talked about people. He could talk 
about people in such a way that later, much 
later, I could see and meet them in the 
United States as old friends, as he described 
them, 

I was a refugee then, with little daily 
thought of humanity and a lot of worry 
about animal needs of feeding, trying to 
keep myself and others warm and healthy 
through a cold winter with a scarcity of 
food, medicine, and shelter the world rarely 
has known. 

As I look back more than 10 years, it is 
little wonder that what I like to remember 
most, from refugee camp to American 
citizenship, are the things which are human. 

From the Negro army chaplain who met 
me in the German forest to the Unitarian 
Service Committee representative who met 
me at the boat in New York harbor; from 
my first American friends in Detroit to the 
first congregation I preached to from my 
American pulpit; from the first citizen whom 
I heard complaining about taxes to the first 
Democrat who praised Eisenhower, I have 
learned that being human is the most im- 
pertant thing in American citizenship. 

If citizenshin meant on'y a few sienatures 
on a few decuments; the learning of the Bill 
of Rights and the Constitution and then 

(Continued on page 25) 


IN REFUGEE CAMP: Rev. Zoltan Nagy 
(right) conducts a worship service in the 
refugee camp in which he lived from 1946 
to 1950. 
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Why a ‘liberal’ chooses fundamentalism 


Though both pursuit and conservation of values important, 
he prefers to keep ‘symbols of communication’ 


I am going to compare “fundamentalism” 
and “liberalism.” I would also like to dis- 
cuss some of the problems that are shared 
in common by each of the organized groups 
that roughly correspond to these two ap- 
proaches to religion. 

I stand before Unitarians as a funda- 
mentalist; whereas, in the circles I frequent, 
I am looked upon as a religious liberal. The 
blessings of this anomaly are largely in per- 
sonal satisfaction, for I long since have 
proved to myself that the middle is the tar- 
get for both sides. 

I shall define three terms: fundamental- 
ism, liberalism, and religion. I am aware 
that there are no easy definitions for these 
words. Experts who have devoted their lives 
to the study of religion are likely to scrap 
over what constitutes any of these three. 

From a fundamentalist’s viewpoint, funda- 
mentalism is the position that stands for the 
tried and the true. That which is of proven 
worth, namely the Bible, every jot and tittle 
of it, is the battleground of the fundamental- 
ist. He is likely to say that he stands upon 
“the Book, the whole Book, and nothing but 
the Book.” From this redoubt he sallies forth 
to battle with all who in his opinion 
betray the “faith once for all delivered to 
the saints” and to repulse in the name of the 
God of the Bible any attacks made upon that 
collection of scriptures. 


Liberals more than alarming 


The fundamentalist views the liberal with 
considerably more than alarm. He is often 
given to seeing him as the emissary of the 
devil, come to “subvert whole houses” and 
open up the flood-gates of iniquity upon 
the world. If there be any loss in national 
morality, any side-tracking of sound legis- 
lation (like total abstinence), any increase 
of interest in commercial amusements, the 
responsibility is laid at the door of the lib- 
eral. 

For it is the liberal, in the eye of the 
fundamentalist, who is “letting down the 
standards” in the pulpits of our land and 
giving excuse to the ungodly for persistence 
in their folly. The fundamentalist has room 
in his theology for fallen angels, concern 
in his bosom for fallen women, under- 
standing for profligate mankind of all 
races, but the fundamentalist seldom has 
anything but a passionate contempt for lib- 
erals. 

The liberal, on the other hand, looks 
upon the fundamentalist as the fuddy-duddy 
of all fuddy-duddies. In the words of Hal- 
ford Luccock, “That is a sort of Currier 
and Ives religion. Its symbol is not a cross 
but the ‘old oaken bucket, the iron-bound 
bucket’ and the moss-covered sermon that 
hung in the pulpit.” 

Whatever there be of isolation, prejudice, 
bigotry, and general all-around intolerance, 
the liberal charges off to the account of 
the fundamentalist. Whenever the liberal 
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for six years 


hears the word fundamentalist, he is likely 
to conjure up a picture of a gallows stand- 
ing in Salem, Mass., with a subtitle that 
reads, “Seventeen Witches Hanged Here.” 

The liberal sees himself, however, in a 
different light. To himself, the liberal is the 
real savior of mankind. He reminds himself 
that in the light of the times in which He 
lived, Jesus was a liberal, for He was pro- 
gressive in His thinking. If the liberal iden- 
tifies himself with any historical hero, 
though, it*is more likely to be Socrates 
than Christ. For the fundamentalist is so 
blatant about-the deity of Christ that lib- 
erals tend more to cringe in their hearts, 
at the mention of His name, than exult. 

To sum up: while the fundamentalist 
sees the liberal as a messenger of Satan, 
the liberal sees the fundamentalist as Satan 
trying to pass himself off as an angel of 
light. 

I would like to adopt a position toward 
fundamentalism and liberalism that would 
give them both their due. It is my own 
judgment that emotional bias has colored 
the views of partisans of both positions. 
“Truth is one,” the Hindu has said, “men 
call it by many names.” In my estimation, 
no partial or one-sided presentation of any- 
thing, whether right or left, ever adequately 
represents the truth. And religion is con- 
cerned with truth, or should be. 

The discipline of psychoanalysis has ad- 
vanced the idea that the seed of every 
crime ever committed by the human race 
is lodged in the bosom of every individual 
man. Time, place, and circumstance all 
conspire so to manipulate the individual as 


to bring to the fore in his or her personality 


varying combinations of potential. In this 
manner I would say that no denomination 
or group of religiously oriented people can 
be explained apart from the context that 
gave birth to it. Nor can any serious at- 
tempt to understand them succeed so long 
as the basic psychological structuré shared 
by all members of the group is partially 


ignored. 


Hunger for status quo 


Speaking for the fundamentalists, there 
exists in all men a hunger for the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. The human must 
have certain securities in order to operate 
beyond the subsistence level at all. Unlike 


a tree, his roots are not literally in the 


soil, but he must be rooted in something, 
somewhere. 

Speaking for the liberal, there exists in 
all men a hunger for the new and unknown. 
The human must have fresh incursions of 
novelty in his existence or he stagnates. 
Unlike a bird, he cannot flap his arms and 
fly, but his spirit soars and aspires to ever 
greater conquests, new adventures. 

These two traits are found in some sort 
of tension in every situation of human life 
and in every realm of material existence. 
In physics: there is the law of entropy and 
of evolution. In electricity: there is the law 
of polarity, positive and negative. In hu- 
manity: exist side by side the desire for 
security and the thirst for adventure. All of 
man’s groups represent some _ institution- 
alized striving or unfulfilled craving of the 
individual, to a greater or less degree, and 
in accordance with time, place and circum- 
stance. 

The definition of religion that I choose 
to use is representative of these opposite 
tendencies of mankind. It is by Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman: 

“Religion is concern about experi- 

ences which are regarded as of supreme 

value; devotion toward a power or 
powers believed to originate, increase, 
and conserve these values; and some 
suitable expression of this concern and 
devotion, whether through symbolic 
rites or through other individual and 
social conduct.” 
In this definition we find room for the men- 
tality of both fundamentalist and liberal. 
On the side of the fundamentalist we have 
religion defined as “conservation of value”; 
on the side of the liberal we have religion 
defined as “concern about experiences re- 
garded as of supreme value.” It is note- 
worthy that Dr. Brightman carefully has 
omitted any reference to the vast variety 
of historical content and limitation which 
various groups attach to the idea of experi- 
ences of supreme value and their conserva- 
tion. 


Opposing traits in same man 


I speak of “two roads to truth,” but I do 
not necessarily mean that fundamentalists 
are moving along one road and liberals 
along an altogether different one, with both 
arriving sooner or later at the same truth 
independently of each other. Rather, value 
pursuit (the liberal quest) and value con- 
servation (the fundamental duty) are both 
legitimate traits of one and the same man. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


Humanist congregation substitutes mid-winter festival 
in unique setting for Christmas celebration 


During 15 years in the Unitarian and 
Universalist ministry, I have been plagued by 
the problem of what to do with such re- 
ligious holidays as Christmas and Easter. 

As a humanist and a universalist, I did 
not consider myself Christian, nor did the 
members of my parishes. Nor did we con- 
sider ourselves Jews, in which case we 
might have honored the related Jewish holy 
days. 

We did feel, however, that underneath 
these traditional celebrations lay the basic 
relation of the human species to the sea- 
sons, the earth, the universe, and the life 
process. So we celebrated them as best we 
could. 

What we lacked was a setting of art, sym- 
bolism, and architecture that would project 
and facilitate the world view which we held. 
Being naturalists and humanists, we felt 
related to the ways of the world of nature, 
and involved in the history and culture of 
all of the human race, not merely one tribe 
or strand of the human enterprise. 

The Project in Art and Symbolism for a 
Universal Religion, which has occupied us 
for the past eight years at the Charles Street 
Universalist Meeting House in Boston, is 
an experimental attempt to fill that lack. 
At our mid-winter festival last December, 
we tried the full scope of the project for the 
first time. Further completion of the project 
will permit us to go still further in exploring 
its potentialities this winter. 


Setting is one-world symbol 


The auditorium of the Charles Street 
Meeting House has been made into an in- 
tegrated setting and symbol of one world 
and one humanity. The basic symbol is the 
circle, which is the symbol of the earth, the 
universe, and of unity. 

We have arranged the pews into a circle 
in what we term “religion in the round.” 
In the center is a polar-projection map of 
the earth, the symbol embodying the one- 
world idea. This new shape of assembly, 
really an enlarged “friendship circle,” is 
congenial for a “family” celebration. 

This circle of the people is ringed with 
the symbols and with settings of the art of 
world religions, which we have designated 
the “stations of humanity.” These are re- 
lated to the map in the center. They are, in 
sequence, Oceania, Japan, China, Tibet, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Oriental Universalism, 
Egypt, Africa, Moslem, Judaism, Christi- 
anity, Aztec, American Indian. Thus we have 
specific centers to which to relate the festi- 
vals and folklore of the winter solstice. 

But we can go even deeper into our past 
and relate to the environing universe itself, 
through the mural of the great nebula in 
Andromeda, for it is within the turning of 
the nebula that the smaller turning of the 


earth about the sun occurs. 


- 


After the singing of “Deck the halls with 
boughs of holly,” the lights dim and the 
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nebula glows in “black light,” appearing as 
it looks to the astronomer gazing at it 
through a telescope. A recording of “The 
Planets” by Holst is played over the sound 
system, and a voice speaking above the 
music gives the cosmic setting for the fes- 
tival, and indeed for our lives: 

“The great nebula of the Milky Way 
swings its millions of stars through the in- 
finite fields of space. Billions of planets 
circle the stars, and our Milky Way is but 
one of many millions of island universes 
stretching beyond the power of mighty tele- 
scopes to discover them. 

“Our earth and sun move through space 
on the outer edge of the spiral. Our year is 
the time it takes the earth to circle once 
about its star. As the circle is made, the 
seasons follow one another, with warmth 
coming as the sun climbs higher in the heav- 


ens, and the cold following as the sun sinks 
down the sky. 

“Until there comes that day when the 
hours of light are shortest, and the 
hours of night are longest, and this day we 
mark as the end of the old year and the be- 
ginning of the new. This day has become a 
day of celebration, to welcome the turning 
of the year towards brightness, when each 
new day speeds the coming of the spring- 
time, and the renewal of warm green sea- 
sons upon the earth.” 


Children join in festival 


The entire parish, children and adults, 
takes part in the festival. The older children 
give portions of the narration, and younger 
children carry symbols and light lamps and 
candles at the various centers. Portions of 
the script were written by the youngsters in 
their classes. 

The sequence of the festival is basically 
simple. Each setting has a hanging lamp, 
candlesticks, or oil lamps. Each of the major 
religions and cultures is approached in turn 
through its folklore, traditional festivals, 
and literature, with the music of this culture 
played in the background, using our library 
of recorded music of the world cultures. 

By the end of the celebration each of the 
settings has its flickering lights, and the 
entire auditorium is ringed with burning 
lamps and candles, lighting the paintings 
and statuary and ritual objects. 

Lighting of the lamps corresponds to the 
use of fire and light as sympathetic magic, 
to encourage the sun to grow in magic. 
This carries down to us in the Yule log, the 
lighted tree, the lighting of the eight candles 

(Continued on page 28) 
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UNIQUE SETTING FOR FESTIVAL: The auditorium of Boston’s Charles Street Uni- 
versalist Meeting House, transformed by a project in art and symbolism for a universal 
religion, provides a unique setting for the church’s mid-winter festival. Pews surround 
a circled polar-projection map of the earth, symbolizing one-world. At rear is mural of 
the great nebula of Andromeda, symbolizing the universe, flanked by zodiacal symbols. 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


THE SON OF MAN 


Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above. . . . 
Let the earth be opened, and bud forth a Saviour. 
I the Lord have created him. 
Isaiah 


We are close to that festival, so full of charm, in which the 
Eternal Word took birth in human nature, in order that He 
might ceaselessly be begotten in every one of us. 

Johannes Tauler 


And the coming of the Bridegroom is so swift that He is 
perpetually coming, and yet dwelling within with unfathomable 
riches. . . . For His coming consists, beyond time, in an 
eternal Now, which is ever received with new longings and with 
new joy. 

Jan Van Ruysbroeck 


As it ever was and will be— 

As a thief in the night, silently and where you least expect; 

Unlearned perhaps, without words, without arguments, with- 
out influential friends or money, leaning on himself alone; 

Without accomplishments or graces, without any liniment for 
your old doubts, or recipes for constructing new systems; 

With just the whole look of himself in his eyes— 

The Son of Man shall appear in your midst. 

Edward Carpenter 


And We Beheld His Glory 


The measure of the grandest beings cannot be taken by any 
private standards or contemporary memoirs: and history is their 
biography writ large. . . . It is impossible to apprehend aright 
the person of Jesus without watching the spread of his shadow 
over the ages, and throwing back upon him the splendors of a 
living faith. ; 
James Martineau 


And His Own Received Him Not 


He was like some terrible moral huntsman digging mankind 
out of the snug burrows in which they had hitherto lived. In the 
white blaze of this kingdom of his there was to be no privilege, 
no pride and precedence; no motive indeed and no reward but 
love. Is it any wonder that men were dazzled and blinded and 
cried out against him? Even his disciples cried out when he 
would not spare them the light. . . . It is any wonder that to 
this day this Galilean is too much for our own small hearts? 

H. G. Wells 
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What Jesus Means to Me 


Although a great part of my life has been devoted to the study’ 


of religion and to discussion with religious leaders of all faiths, 
I know that I cannot avoid seeming presumptuous in writing 
about the figure of Jesus Christ and trying to explain what signi- 
ficance and meaning He has had for me. I do so solely begause I 
have been told more than once by certain Christian friends that, 
since I am not a Christian and do not (to quote their exact 
words) “accept Him in my innermost heart as the only-begotten 
Son of God,” I can never realise the full meaning of His teach- 
ings, and therefore can never draw upon the greatest source of 
spiritual strength known to man. 

Whether or not this is true in my case, it seems to me to be a 
mistaken point of view. I believe that it is incompatible with the 
message that Christ brought to the world. For He, surely, was 
the greatest example of one who wished to give to all, withhold 
from none, whatever their: creed. I believe that He Himself, if 
He lived among men today, would bless the lives of many who 
perhaps had never heard His name, if they lived in accordance 
with the virtues that His Life so imperishably illustrated, the 
virtues of unselfishness and loving kindness toward one’s fellow 
men. 

It is this, I think, that above all was important to Him, just 
as it is written in the great book of Christianity—‘Not he that 
crieth Lord, Lord, but he that doeth His will.” 

What, then, has Jesus meant to me? To me He is a great 
world teacher. To His followers He was and is the only-begotten 
Son of God. Whether or not I accept this, does He affect my life 
the less? Is all the grandeur of His teaching thus automatically 
barred from me? I cannot believe so. 

The adjective “begotten” has a meaning for me that I like to 
think is deeper and possibly grander than its literal one. To my 


mind it implies spiritual birth. My interpretation, in other 


words, is that in His own life Jesus stood nearest to God. And it 
is in this sense that I look upon Him as the Son of God. 

But I believe that there is something of this spirit, which in 
Jesus was expressed in the fullest measure, in all mankind... . 

It is impossible, I think, to weigh the merits of the world’s 
several religions, and unnecessary and pointless even to attempt 
to do so. But in each one, I believe, there was an original com- 
mon impulse—the desire to help and to improve the life of all 
men. I interpret the miracles of Jesus not in a literal sense, 
which seems to me unimportant, but as the dramatic and un- 
forgettable expression of this impulse, as the most vivid lesson 
possible to impart—not to pass by the sick, and suffering, not to 
judge those who, in the world’s eyes, have sinned, but to forgive 
them and thus help them to enter a new and better life. 

These lessons stand for us today as they stood for the men 
and women of Jesus’ own time. 

Jesus gave mankind, in these lessons and in His life, the great 
goal toward which to aspire. It is because there is such a goal, 
and because there was such a figure as that of Jesus, that I can- 
not be pessimistic, but instead am hopeful and confident of the 
future. And it is because His life has this significance and mean- 
ing for me that I do not regard Him as belonging to Christianity 
alone, but rather to the whole world, to all peoples, no matter 
under what name they worship. 

Mahatma Gandhi 


Prayer 


O Thou in whom we live, and in whom all are one, may 
thy true Sun of Righteousness irradiate our hearts with 
the bright beauty of a reverent love and a great joy. We 
pray that the glad and gracious spirit of Christmas may 
bring a growing warmth of goodwill into the world, a 
grander vision of man and of God, and the Divine birth 
and blessedness within our hearts of loving self-surrender 
to the good. Amen 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Arab refugees’ problem more than merely humanitarian; 
leaders are using plight as propaganda weapon 


The Arab refugees have been at the top 
of the world’s list of unfinished business 
since 1948, 

No one seems to know their exact num- 
ber. Estimates vary from 650,000 to a mil- 
lion. Approximately 300,000 live in 60 
refugee camps situated mainly in the four 
Arab countries bordering Israel. The re- 
mainder have blended into the villages and 
towns round about. 

When bitter fighting broke out in 1948, 
most Palestinian Arabs left their homes and 
fled to neighboring Arab lands. The Arabs 
insist that this was caused by the terrorism 
of Israeli extremists who destroyed several 
Arab villages. The Israelis contend that 
Arab leaders incited panic, spread propa- 
ganda, and persuaded the Arabs to leave by 
promising a triumphant return after Israel’s 
defeat. There is some truth in both claims. 

The Arab armies failed in their efforts 
to crush the new state of Israel and the 
Palestinian refugees found themselves 
stranded. A special United Nations agency 
was set up to provide food, housing, edu- 
cation, and medical care. While deaths have 
reduced the original group, the total has 
been swelled by some 25,000 births a year. 
In addition, an undetermined number of 
Arabs, not refugees, have gained access to 
refugee camps and ration cards. 


900,000 under UN program 


The best present guess is that about 
900,000 Arab, men, women, and children 
are under the general jurisdiction of the 
UN program. Approximately half the 
refugee camp population is made up of 
children. Thus far the United Nations 
agency has spent more than 200 million 
dollars for refugee relief. There has been 
no real progress toward a settlement. 

Arab leaders demand Israel repatriate 
‘all refugees wishing to return and com- 
pensate the remainder for their property. 
Israel maintains she cannot risk the return 
of a hostile population more than half the 
size of her own citizenry. Would America, 
she asks, be willing to receive a potential 
fifth column of 85 million persons? 

Israel has welcomed back about 30,000 
Arab refugees and is continuing to admit 
others under a plan to reunite families sepa- 
rated during the war. She also has agreed 
to the principle of reasonable compensation 
to aid refugee resettlement. 

Of the Arab governments, only Jordan 
and Iraq have extended an official helping 
hand to serve refugee needs, but these along 
with the others steadfastly have refused to 
negotiate a settlement with Israel. 


U. S. carries most of load 


The United States has carried more than 


90 per cent of the financial outlay involved 
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By JACK MENDELSOHN, JR. 


in the UN refugee program. Secretary 
Dulles has expressed willingness to re- 
commend substantial participation by our 
government in financing a comprehensive 
project of compensation, rehabilitation and 
resettlement. 

During my visit to the Middle East, I 
found the United Nations personnel ex- 
ceptionally cooperative. They offered me 
a thorough briefing and took me to several 
camps where I could talk with the refugees, 
visit their huts and tents, attend their 
schools and clinics. 

I felt keenly the degradation of these peo- 
ple. Comparatively, their standard of living 
is at least as good as that of most of their 
fellow Arabs in the surrounding villages. 
They are fed, clothed, and housed. They 
have their schools, mosques, coffee houses, 
and clinics. 

Their standard of life, however, is patho- 
logical. For eight years they have lived in 
an atmosphere of enforced idleness, hatred, 
and revenge. Fury permeates every corner 
of their daily lives. 

While visiting them I felt that I was no 
less the object of their wrath than the in- 
visible Israelis. I sensed that anyone who 
showed friendliness toward me would be 
punished for it. 

The hatred is sincere, but it is also ritu- 
alistic. It is genuine, but it is totally illogi- 
cal. It has, in fact, a rehearsed quality 
which [I attribute more to irrational condi- 
tions of life than to conscious intrigue. 

When a tall, fierce-looking Muhktar 
grabbed me by the arms and shouted “Why 
are you Americans doing this to us?” I felt 
that this was a kind of ritual he performed 
each time an American visited the camp. I 
knew it would be useless to explain that 
America pays most of the bill for refugee 
food, clothing, shelter, schools, clinics, 
recreation. 


Facing a terrible truth 


At the same time, I could feel no resent- 
ment against these wretched souls whose 
lives have been twisted by events they do 
not comprehend and are not permitted by 
their fellow Arabs to face with realism and 
reason. 

Riding back toward Jerusalem from one 
of the refugee camps I forced myself to 
come to terms with a terrible truth. We are 
accustomed to think of refugees as a hu- 
manitarian problem. The Arab leaders, 
whatever their normal inclinations, have 


Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., minister of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., visited camps for Arab refugees last 
summer on a trip to the Middle East. His 
observations were presented in this radio 
sermon in Indianapolis. 


made a calculated decision to use the Arab 
refugees as a major weapon in their propa- 
ganda arsenal. 

Whoever may have been responsible for 
the original plight of the refugees, their lot 
is now one of the most tragic in the whole 
wretched history of displaced persons. For 
the Arab refugees, there are no rehabilita- 
tion, resettlement, or encouragement to 
build a new life. 

The present leaders of the Arab world 
seem determined to keep them as they are, 
a vibrating cordon of hatred surrounding 
Israel, until the last ounce of anti-Israel 
propaganda can be squeezed from them. 

This was, for me, a painful conclusion. 
I am disposed to like and admire many as- 
pects of Arab culture. I am as sympathetic 
as it is possible for any outsider to be with 
the aspirations of Arab nationalism for 
dignity and self-respect. I feel very deeply 
the need of the Arab world to lift from its 
back the centuries-old burdens of poverty, 
lethargy, exploitation, and corruption. 

Yet I cannot in good conscience act as 
an apologist for certain xenophobic aspects 
of Arab policy. It seems to me that we do 
the Arabs no service by pretending not to 
see the bleak realities of the refugee situ- 
ation. There is nothing in the Arab spirit 
that responds constructively to uncritical 
indulgence. What have we accomplished by 
failing to challenge a leader like Nasser to 
reach for maturity? 


Principles for a U. S. policy 


I do not pretend to know what the details 
of American foreign policy in the Middle 
East should be, but there are a few gen- 
eral principles which now seem pretty clear 
to me. 

1. We must stop viewing the Middle East 
primarily as a pawn in the cold war. Until 
we do so, we cannot get close to the people 
themselves. 

2. We must learn to articulate a policy 
in that part of the world that is based on 
issues, aspirations, and principles rather 
than on hasty improvisations to counter- 
balance Russian moves. 

3. We must learn to express our sym- 
pathies with Arab nationalism in ways that 
will preserve our dignity—and encourage 
theirs. 

4. We should stop being afraid to argue 
with Arab leaders about the fact that 
“Tsrael is there to stay.” A vacillating pol- 
icy on our part only seems to remove Arab 
leaders further from the realities. 

5. We should state clearly our feeling 
that the Arab refugees must be encouraged 
to work out a permanent solution to their 
problem, that we will not support their mass 
return to Israel, and that the Arab states 
themselves must assume some real respon- 
sibility if our financial assistance is to con- 
tinue. 


We should take the lead 


6. We should take the lead in the UN 
for placing the moral force of the world 
behind the earliest possible peace settle- 
ment between the Arabs and the Israelis. 

7. We should explore without prejudice 
the possibility of expanding Soviet mod- 
eration in the Middle East into a mutual 
enterprise seeking major solutions to Middle 

(Continued on page 23) 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


MERGER MOVEMENT AT GRASS ROOTS PRODUCES 
NEW MINNESOTA COUNCIL OF LIBERAL CHURCHES 


A grass-roots merger movement occurred 
recently at the fourth annual joint confer- 
ence of Unitarians and Universalists of 
Minnesota, at which a resolution was passed 
to establish a Minnesota Council of Liberal 
Churches. 

Originally the Unitarians and Universal- 
ists had separate state conventions. Four 
years ago they decided to have their meet- 
ings at the same time and to hold a joint 
meeting. A committee on Unitarian-Univer- 
salist relations was set up and at this year’s 
meeting presented a recommendation that 
a state Council of Liberal Churches be es- 
tablished to effect closer cooperation in the 
two denominations’ meetings and common 
projects and interests. 


Members of both denominations at the 
business meeting unanimously adopted the 
resolution “that there be and hereby is 
established the Minnesota Council of Liberal 
Churches, composed of the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches and fellowships in the 
state of Minnesota and such other area as is 
associated with the Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference; and that the official boards of 
the Minnesota Unitarian Conference and 
the Universalist Convention of Minnesota 
jointly constitute the board of directors of 
this Minnesota Council of Liberal Churches. 
The function of this body shall be to fur- 
ther the common interests of the constituent 
bodies in such ways as shall advance their 
purposes, such as through college campus 
and student work, social and television pro- 
grams. It is further recommended that this 
body shall be the agency through which and 
by which all projects of common interest 
and benefit shall be reviewed, implemented, 
and operated. It is recognized that, in this 
association, the Minnesota Unitarian Con- 
ference and the Universalist Convention of 
Minnesota shall continue as entities per- 
forming all functions legally required of 
them as parts of their respective denomina- 
tions.” 


The fourth annual joint Conference of 
Unitarians and Universalists of Minnesota 
was held this year at the First Universalist 
Church in Minneapolis. Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, delivered the opening address. 
The Norwegian Girls Chorus of the Nora 
Free Christian Church of Hanska, Minn., 
presented a program of music in the Nor- 
wegian language. Dr. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
director of the department of education of 
the Council of Liberal Churches (Univer- 
salist-Unitarian), was a banquet speaker. 


FELLOWSHIP DEDICATES MEETING 
PLACE: New, permanent headquarters of 
the Unitarian Fellowship of Grant Pass, 
Ore., was dedicated in a recent ceremony 
led by Rev. Horace Lyman Bachelder, min- 
ister of the Congregational church of Ore- 
gon City. The Grants Pass Fellowship was 
organized in 1951. 
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CROWDS HEAR McLOUGHLIN 


Emmett McLoughlin, author of the Beacon 
Press “silent best seller,” People’s Padre, has 
completed a speaking tour of cities on the 
East Coast which generated great enthusiasm 
and drew record-breaking crowds. 

In Newton, Mass., his talk drew the larg- 
est crowd ever to attend any function of the 
Council of Churches. His talk at Roanoke, 
Va., was reported to be the greatest church- 
sponsored event that city ever has witnessed. 
Mr. McLoughlin also drew record-breaking 
crowds at Needham, Gloucester, Lynn, Sa- 
Jem, Beverly, Worcester, and Brockton, 
Mass., and in New York, N. Y. 

In his talks, Mr. McLoughlin attacked the 
political activities of the Roman Catholic 
church. He charged political encroachments 
of the Catholic hierarchy on basic American 
freedoms such as control of the press, and 
control of nursing education, but his princi- 
pal attack was upon the Catholic “threat” to 
American schools. Catholics are attempting 
control of education, Mr. McLoughlin said, 
in two ways: by obtaining control of public 
school boards and placing more Catholics 
as public school teachers, and by expanding 
their parochial schools. Mr. McLoughlin 
warned that Protestants must not let this 
“threat” go unanswered. 

Though his talks drew much attention, 
most of his activities were not reported in 
the press. 

Mr. McLoughlin, director of Memorial 
Hospital in Phoenix, Ariz., left the Francis- 
can Order of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
after many years of service. His book tells of 
his break with the Roman Catholic church. 


MOVE TO UNSEAT ORR 


The opposition of one representative in 
the Florida legislature to segregation has 
produced a bill to oust him. 

In answer to the stand on segregation 
taken by Jack Orr, member of the legis- 
lature and of the Unitarian Church of 
Miami, reported in the October Register, a 
bill has been submitted to deny Orr his seat 
as a member of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 


FIELD TRIPS TO SOUTH, WEST 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner and Miss Frances 
Wood, associate directors for field work for 
the Council of Liberal Churches, traveled 
south and west this fall to take advice and 
instruction in the teaching of liberal reli- 
gion to members of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations. 

Traveling for the CLC division of edu- 
cation on a nevyer-to-be-completed lecture 
tour, Miss Bruner has spoken in the Mid- 
west and Miss Wood in the South. Together 
they carried the Beacon curriculum and 
theory to more than 100 groups in Jess than 
two months. 

On her southern trip, from November 1 
to December 14, Miss Wood visited 19 fel- 
lowships. She kept speaking engagements at 
Norfolk, Va.; Charleston, Columbia, and 
Aiken, S. C.; Augusta and Atlanta, Ga.; 
Jacksonville, Gainesville, Daytona Beach, 
St. Petersburg, Tarpon Springs, and Tampa, 
Fla.; Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, and Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Asheville, 
Charlotte, and Greensboro, N. C. 

Miss Bruner, after speaking in Farming- 
ton and Birmingham, Mich., went on to 
Stevens Point and Wausau, Wis.; Duluth 
and Virginia, Minn.; Rockford and Stock- 
ton, Ill.; Waterloo, Cedar Falls, and Iowa 
City, Iowa, and Olinda, Ont., Can. 


‘FREEDOM'S USE’ ON RADIO 


The utility of freedom is the theme of this 
year’s “Faith in Action” series, to be heard 
over an NBC nationwide radio hookup be- 
ginning December 30. 

Five 13-minute talks between an inter- 
viewer and three Unitarian and two Uni- 
versalist ministers are scheduled for the last 
Sunday in December and the first four Sun- 
days in January. Speakers to be announced 
will discuss the topics “Freedom of Belief,” 
“The Idea of the Free Church,” “Freedom 
of the Mind and Spirit,” “The Free Society,” 
and “Toward a Free World,” considering 
freedom as an instrument in the living of 
a worthwhile life. 

The “Faith in Action” program series was 
initiated by the public relations department 
of the Council of Liberal Churches, Inc., a 
year ago. 


SEMINARS PRESENTED TO LREA 


The Liberal Religious Education Associa- 
tion, an organization composed of profes- 
sional directors of religious education serv- 
ing Unitarian and Universalist churches, met 
recently for its fall conference in Pawling, 
Nive 

Various seminars were presented for a 
group of 19 religious education directors, 
with Dr. Lucile Lindberg of Queens Col- 
lege, a curriculum editor for the Council of 
Liberal Churches, leading one on “Develop- 
ing Individuals through Group Interaction” 
and Angus MacLean, dean of St. Lawrence 
University School of Theology, leading an- 
other on “Worship.” 


COLLEGE TAKES TWO REFUGEES 


Albert Schweitzer College in Switzerland 
has admitted as students two Hungarians 
from among 2,000 refugees who entered 
Switzerland in the last days of the Hunga- 
rian revolt. 
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MERGER IDEA DISCUSSED 


Fall area conferences drew to a close this 
year with Unitarians considering problems 
facing Unitarianism and liberal religion. 

In Brockton, Mass., the Plymouth Colony 
Conference considered the question of mer- 
ger between Unitarian and Universalist 
churches. Participating in a panel discussion, 
“Where Do We Stand on Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Relations?”, were Rev. Alan F. 
Sawyer of Saugus, Mass., Rev. William W. 
Lewis of Arlington, Mass., and Rev. Albert 
F. Ziegler of Providence, R.I. General ac- 
ceptance of merger among those present was 
evident in the discussion. 

The Michigan Area Council of Liberal 
Churches met in Ann Arbor, Mich. Dr. A. 
Powell Davies, minister of All Souls’ Church 
(Unitarian) in Washington, D.C., and Dr. 
Sidney Mead, president of the Meadville 
Theological School, were featured speakers. 
Dr. Davies spoke on “The Need for Some 
New Thinking” and Dr. Mead considered 
the status of liberal theological education. 

The Ohio Valley Unitarian Conference 
met in Cincinnati, Ohio and considered the 
theme “Liberal Pioneering.” 

Area conferences in New England in- 
cluded one at Winchendon, Mass., where the 
Worcester Conference considered the con- 
victions of Unitarians. Rev. Malcolm R. 
Sutherland, Jr., of the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), Milton, Mass., talked on “Dif- 
ferent by Conviction! The Faith of Liberal 
Religion.” A panel discussion considered 
what Unitarians believe. 

In Melrose, Mass., the South Middlesex 
Conference presented Dr. Frank Glick, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, as speaker. Problems of the re- 
lation of Unitarians to councils of churches, 
the United Unitarian Appeal, and the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee were considered 
in a series of three workshops. 

The Connecticut Valley Conference, 
meeting in Springfield, Mass., concentrated 
its efforts on four workshops, eliminating 
speakers and themes. Workshops on church 
school, social relations (church activity in 
the field of public issues), the United Unita- 
rian Appeal, and conference relations were 
presented. 

Unitarian and Universalist youth held 
their rally this fall in Waltham, Mass., with 
more than 250 Liberal Religious Youth 
members attending. Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, 
minister of the Charles Street Meeting 
House, Boston, and Dr. Joseph Barth of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, spoke on “What Is 
God?” Rev. Dana M. Greeley, minister of 
the Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
talked on “Who Made Whom? Did God 
Make Man or Man Make God?’ 


UNITARIANISM IN BRAILLE 


Two Unitarian pamphlets, “Letter to an 
Orthodox Colleague” and “Unitarians, Some 
Questions Answered,” have been transcribed 
into Braille. 

Madeliene Jacobs, of the National Braille 
Press, Associated, has transcribed the two 
and is working on other Unitarian pamph- 
lets. Two Unitarian Church of the Larger 
Fellowship sermons a month also are sched- 
uled to be transcribed. 

The Braille edition of the pamphlet “In- 
troducing Unitarianism” is on loan to the 
Unitarian church in Springfield, Mass. 
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MERGER COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN REQUESTS FUNDS 


AT AUA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held on October 10, 1956, with 
22 of a possible 25 present. 

Greetings were sent to the new president 
of Meadville Theological School, Dr. Sidney 
E. Mead. 

Rev. William B. Rice, chairman of the 
new merger committee, appeared before the 
board and asked for funds to finance the 
work of the committee. Leon Little and 
Mrs. Harry Brown were appointed to meet 
with two representatives of the Universalist 
Church of America. 

The board of directors took a preferential 
ballot and named the following four men 
as Unitarian represeniatives to meet with a 
like number of Universalist representatives 
to work on the new hymn book: Rev. 
Arthur Foote and Dr. Vincent Silliman, 
ministerial members, and Dr, Henry Clark 
and Dr. Robert Sanders, lay representatives. 
This is considered to be at least a 10-year 
job of preparation. 

Three new fellowships were voted into 
the membership of the association: the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Longview, Wash.; the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Panama City, Fla., 
and the Unitarian Fellowship of Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

Rey. William P. Jenkins reported that of 
the 200 fellowships now established, 40 
have a membership of 50 or more and sev- 
eral have 80 to 100 members. 

S. M. Myers, chairman of the advisory 
council of the Division of Churches, re- 
ported that for the first time in several years, 
there are not enough qualified ministers, to 
serve our new churches. 

The I. A. R. F. Congress to be held in 
Chicago in 1958 appointed two new pre- 
liminary committees as follows: 

General arrangements committee: Dana 
M. Greeley, chairman; Leslie T. Pennington, 
Wallace W. Robbins, Ernest W. Kuebler, 
and Benjamin B. Hersey. 

Program committee: Frederick May Eliot, 
chairman; James Luther Adams, Sidney E. 
Mead, Norman Cousins, and Floyd H. Ross 
(with Edward A. Cahill acting as secretary 
and liaison between the two committees). 

Rev. Walter Donald Kring, chairman of 
the advisory council of the Division of Pub- 
lications, discussed the problem of the 
Christian Register’s deficit for the year and 
suggested that the division and the staff 
would make all efforts to effect all possible 
economies. 

Mr. Kring mentioned that The Question- 
ing Child and Religion, latest Starr King 
Press book on religious education, had been 
mentioned in a very effective review in 
Time magazine. He also mentioned that the 
Beacon Press had had its first $50,000 month 
in history and that with a fine line of fall 
and spring books, it is hoped that again this 
year the Beacon Press may be able not to 
see a deficit. At the moment the real prob- 
lem is available capital and this has been 
provided by a note secured by the endorse- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

A declaratory judgment from one of the 
judges of the Massachusetts supreme judi- 
cial court was read, which made it manda- 
tory that the clerk who keeps the records of 
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the association be a resident of the state of 
Massachusetts when elected. 

After discussion it was voted to request 
general counsel to prepare proper amend- 
ments to the by-laws to provide for a clerk 
for the association. 

The board went into executive session 
and discussed the budget for the coming 
year. Following its customary practice, the 
board heard the report of its advisory com- 
mittee on nominations for officers of the 
association, which was appointed at the 
May, 1956, meeting of the board. After dis- 
cussion, the following officers were nomin- 
ated: for president, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot; for treasurer, Leon M. Little; for sec- 
retary, Rev. Walter Donald Kring. 

Mr. Little read a report of the special 
committee to consider a plan for a Unitarian 
Development Fund. 

It was also announced that Rev. Randall 
S. Hiltcn, regional director of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, is retiring in Febru- 
ary, 1957. The board expressed appreciation 
for what he has done and also sent best 
wishes to his successor, Rev. Ellsworth M. 
Smith. WALTER DONALD KRING, Secretary 


SIX SESSIONS ON FREEDOM 


Two New York City Unitarian churches 
are among the church and educational or- 
ganizations sponsoring Freedom Agenda 
series. 

The First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety, Brooklyn, and the Community Church 
of New York are sponsoring groups of 15 to 
30 persons meeting for six sessions of dis- 
cussion on American rights. 

Among the subjects to be discussed are 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution and congressional investigating com- 
mittees, freedom of speech and press, con- 
stitutional liberty and seditious activity, the 
Constitution and the loyalty program, and 
where constitutional liberty came from. 

Freedom Agenda is a non-partisan, edu- 
cational program sponsored by churches, 
educational institutes, foundations, and other 
organizations. It has been organized in more 
than 600 communities throughout the na- 
tion. 


UNITARIAN VIEW PUBLISHED 


An explanation of Unitarianism appeared 
recently in the “This Is Your Neighbor’s 
Faith” series published by the Needham 
Chronicle, Needham, Mass. 

In the absence of a minister of the First 
Parish Unitarian church in Needham, Rev. 
Richard B. Gibbs, director of extension for 
the American Unitarian Association, traced 
the history of Unitarianism and presented 
the Unitarian attitude toward belief. 

The Needham newspaper is attempting to 
bring about a greater respect and tolerance 
of various religions by presenting the series 
of articles on various faiths. 


LIBRARY TO HONOR CHARLES JUDE: 
The parish committee of the Unitarian 
Church of Pittsfield, Mass., recently voted 
to establish the Charles Jude memorial li- 
brary in memory of one of its former mem- 
bers. The library will be placed in the foyer 
of the church. 
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NEWS OF THE MINISTRY 


PITTSBURGH HOUSING INTEGRATION SERMON SPARKS 
CITY-WIDE EFFORT, WINS EDITORIAL APPROVAL 


A sermon on housing integration by Rev. 
Irving R. Murray, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., won edi- 
torial comment in two Pittsburgh newspa- 
pers and sparked action by the public affairs 
committee of the church. 

In his sermon, “Selling a House—Integra- 
tion or the Neighbor’s Feelings?”, Mr. Mur- 
ray made a strong appeal for integration in 
housing and recommended a “fact-finding” 
conference on Negro housing to help re- 
move a “blot” on Pittsburgh’s civic con- 
science. 

The newspapers, the Sun-Telegraph and 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, gave editorial 
sunvort to Mr. Murray’s remarks. The Sun- 
Telegraph, after summarizing the sermon, 
said, “It is encouraging to see the frank dis- 
cussion . . . continued in this way, and if 
a few more infliential citizens raise their 
voices for fair play, we have no doubt good 
will come of it.” 


“Conditions all too obvious” 


The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette commented 
on Mr. Murray’s facts and figures: “No sta- 
tistics should have to be presented to dem- 
onstrate why the problem should concern 
officials of local governments. The unheal‘hy 
and delinquency-promoting conditions that 
accompany overcrowded and inadequate 
housing are all too obvious. The responsible 
officials in Pittsburgh are, of course, moving 
to relocate Negro families whose homes are 
razed in the rebuilding of the Lower Hill 
district. But the magnitude of the task is 
such that this will not be enough. The whole 
of Allegheny County, as Mr. Murray ob- 
served, should be concerned about giving 
these tnousands of citizens the elemental 
right of having their own homes in decent 


MINISTER PRODUCES CHRISTMAS CRECHE: A Christmas creche, including figures 


neighborhoods rather than in the misery- 
burdened slums to which they are now con- 
fined.” 

As a result of the sermon, the church 
public affairs committee is organizing a 
city-wide effort to advance integrated hous- 
ing in Pittsburgh. 

In his sermon, Mr. Murray said that 
though progress in integration has been 
made in some respects, it has not been made 
in housing. He called attention to the segre- 
gation of Pittsburgh Negro citizens in ‘a 
virtual ghetto.” 


Mr. Murray cites statistics 


Mr. Murray cited statistics to show that 
the need for action is acute. He said: “From 
1940 to 1950, the white population of Pitts- 
burgh declined 16,000, with families mov- 
ing out to fashionable suburbs. The Negro 
population of the suburbs went down at the 
same time that Pittsburgh’s Negro count in- 
creased more than 20,000. Subtle enonomic 
ani social pressures in the next five years 
drove an estimated 12,000 to 15,000 more 
Negroes into the city, and specifically into 
the segregated Negro sections of the city, 
the increasingly crowded ghetto. In those 
years 10,000 homes were built in Pittsburgh, 
but only 400 of them for Negroes.” 

Mr. Murray said that where integration 
in housing had been tried, “it almost always 
worked.” He said race riots do not occur in 
integrated communities, because Negroes 
are good home-owners and reliable neigh- 
bors. He referred to a survey by the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards in 
which an overwhelming maiority of realtors 
interviewed agreed that Negroes were good 
home buyers and carried their purchases to 
completion. 


hand-carved by Rev. Robert Henry Holmes, minister, is the focal point of the annual 
Christmas pageant presented by members and church school pupils of the First Congrega- 
tional Parish (Unitarian) at Kennebunk, Maine. Clothing for the figures of the holy family, 
shepherds, wise men, and pilgrims was designed by Mrs. Holmes. 
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OF THE MINISTERS 


Sydney, Australia, David W. Edmunds in- 
stalled minister, September 30. 


Santa Monica, Cal., Ernest D. Pipes, Jr., 
installed minister, October 2. 


San Diego, Cal., John R. Clark, Jr., in- 

stalled minister, October 7. ‘. 
Roxbury, Mass., John M. Coffee, Jr., in- 
- stalled minister, October 28. 


Clinton, Mass., Dr. Alexander St. Ivanyi in- 
stalled minister, October 14. 


Newburyport, Mass., Bertrand H. Steeves in- 
stalled minister, November 13. 


Albany, N.Y., James Madison Barr installed 
minister, November 18. 


A. Phillips Hewitt, Ipswich, England, called 
to. Vancouver, Can. 


Cornelis Heijn, Windsor, Vt., resigned. 
Ellsworth Milton Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
resigned. 


Everett S. Treworgy, Ellsworth, Me., died 
October 21. 


Dr. Phillips Osgood, Orange, 
November 6. 


RESIGNATION WITHDRAWN 


Rey. Clayton Brooks Hale, minister of the 
Second Church of Boston, has withdrawn the 
resignation he submitted June 1 in a contro- 
versy over his proposal to hire a Negro as 
his assistant and minister to students. 

Mr. Hale reported in an October 30 letter 
to his congregation that the withdrawal was 
“without any contingencies involved for 
either minister cr people.” The church’s 
standing committee, the letter said, had voted 
to reconsider and reject the resignation. 

In reaching the decision, Mr. Ha‘e re- 
ported, “neither the standing ccmm’ttee nor 
the minister have sacrificed their indivi/ual 
convictions. Together we have simply re og- 
nized what appears to be the will of the 
majority of the people we serv>, and as your 
minister I have recogziz-d my mis ak s in 
terms of proper procedure and proper regard 
for the elected officials of the parish and 
corporation.” 

Earlier, Mr. Hale had w'thdrawn his pro- 
posal to hire a Negro as minister to stud_nts. 


DAVIES REPLIES TO LAWRENCE 


A reaction to David Lawrence’s accusa- 
tion that Dr. A. Powell Davies was playing 
politics by referring to “Joe Smith” in a 
sermon was registered by Dr. Davies in a 
statement in the Was/:ington Star. 

Mr. Davies said: “Mr. David Lawrence 
in his syndicated column of October 2 
falsely implies that my sermon . . was 
directed towards Mr. [Adlai] Stevenson’s 
presence in the congregation. I did not know 
that Mr. Stevenson would attend the serv- 
ice until 10 o’clock that morning and not a 
word in my sermon was changed because 
he was there. The subject was chosen the 
previous Tuesday and the sermon com- 
pleted on Saturday. 

“Mr. Lawrence did not hear the sermon 
and has not seen a copy of it. Just as his 
presuppositions are false, so are his com- 
ments irresponsible and incompetent.” 

Dr. Davies’ sermon was delivered on a 
Sunday when Mr. Stevenson, then Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee, was attending 
All Souls’ (Unitarian) church in Washing- 
ton (see November Register). 
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N.J., died 


CHANGE IN VIEWS PRAISED 


Eight ministers of Unitarian churches in 
the New York area comuiended the New 
York City board of educa‘ion for its recent 
Statement on teaching moral and sp ritual 
values but advised the board to give a‘ten- 
tion to specific objections posed by the New 
York Teachers’ Guild aad the American 
Jewish Committee. 

The ministers’ statement was in respcnse 
to a July 1956 revision of the June 1955 
document, “The Development of Moral and 
Spiritual Ideals in the Public Schools,” which 
aroused statements of c.iicism from the 
Unitarian ministers of New York, the Teach- 
ers’ Guild, the Civil Libertics Union and 
Jewish organizations. They protested that the 
document did not recogni e the p_ura stic 
orientation cf American rel gion and that it 
tended to lead to the teaching of religion in 
public schools. 

The revised statement reflec’s these criti- 
cisms and was a result of the concert d ac- 
tion of the Unitarian ministers, the Teach- 
ers’ Guild and the Jewish organ zations. 

In their telegram to the bc ard of educa- 
tion, the New York Un‘tarian minis‘ers said: 
“We should like to commend the boa d of 
education for the July 1956 revision cf the 
guiding statement for superv’sors and teach- 
ers, now known as ‘The Developm nt of 
Moral and Spiritual Ideals in the Public 
Schools.’ While there are specific assertions 
in the statement with which we might dis- 
agree, we feel that it does recognize f Ily the 
pluralistic orientation of American religious 
life which was not set forth in the June 1955 
statement, and consequently it emphasizes 
the importance cf avoiding any type of 
sectarian teachings in the public schcols. 

“We would urge the board to give atten- 
tion to the specific objections to this state- 
ment which have been proposed by the New 
York Teachers’ Guild and the American Jew- 
ish Committee.” 

Ministers signing the telegram were Dr. 
Dale DeWitt, regional director of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; Rev. Donald Har- 
rington, Community Church, New Ycrk; 
Rev. Walter Donald Kring, Unitarian Church 
of All Souls, Manhattan; Rev. Charles A. 
Reinhardt, Unitarian Church of Staten Is- 
Jand; Rev. H. I. S. Borgford, Unitarian 
Church of Hollis; Rev. James Hutchinson, 
First Unitarian Church of Flushing; Rev. 
Donald W. McKinney, associate minister, 
First Unitarian-Congregational Society, 
Brooklyn; and Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
First Unitarian-Congregational _ Society, 
Brooklyn. 


MINISTERS HONORED 


e A dinner in honor of Dr. Curtis Reese 
was served at the Abraham Lincoln Center 
in Chicago last month. Dr. Reese is retiring 
this winter as director of the center. Dr. 
Sidney Earl Mead, the new president of the 
Meadville Theological School, was the fea- 
tured speaker at the dinner, speaking on 
the topic “Ministers, Professors, and People.” 


@ The second award in the 1956 freedom- 
of-conscience sermon contest sponsored by 
the Churchman, independent journal of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, went to Rev. 
John Morris of the Unitarian Church in 
— Quincy, Ill., for his sermon protesting as 

unconstitutional the California loyalty oath 
for churches. 
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DATES SET FOR 1957 LRY-IRF TRIP TO EUROPE 
FOR CONFERENCE, STUDY AT SCHWEITZER COLLEGE - 


Plans for the 1957 Liberal Religious 
Youth and International Religious Fellow- 
ship trip to Europe are in progress. Tenta- 
tive dates have been set and applications 
made. 5 

The IRF conference next year is to meet 
in Switzerland, August 3 to 10. Tentative 
dates have been set for two study group 
courses at Albert Schweitzer College be- 
tween July 16 and August 28. The American 
IRF committee expects a delegation of 30 
LRY members to attend the conference. 

Last summer, 27 high school and college- 
age youths visited Europe under the auspices 
of the LRY and its IRF committee. Accom- 
panied by two leaders, Francis H. Sprague, 
former teacher and Harvard graduate stu- 
dent, and Eileen Layton, LRY associate di- 
rector in charge of college-age work, the 
group from July 7 to September 14 repre- 
sented LRY at the IRF conference and 
Albert Schweitzer College in Churwalden, 
Switzerland. 

Miss Layton reported that 125 youths 
from the United States and western Euro- 
pean countries gathered near Offenbach, 
Germany, for the first International Reli- 
gious Fellowship conference to be held in 
Germany since before World War II. Offi- 
cial greeting to the conference was by the 
out-going president, Carel Delbeek, from 
Den Hague, The Netherlands; Dr. Max 
Gehrmann, minister of the host Free Reli- 
gious Congregation of Offenbach, and Dr. 
C. Taesler, minister of the German Uni- 
tarian Congregation in Frankfurt, Germany. 

Lectures directed to the theme of the con- 
ference, “From Religious Co-existence to 
Religious Co-operation,” were given by Rev. 
Heinz Egger, Liberal Protestant minister 
from Fimmelsberg, Switzerland, and former 
IRF president; Dr. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Providence, R.I.; Prof. Hans Casparis, presi- 
dent of the Albert Schweitzer College Asso- 
ciation, Churwalden, and Dr. Georg Pick, 
minister of the Free Religious Congregation 
in Mainz, Germany. 

Business commissions met during the con- 
ference to consider the organization of the 
IRF. Proposals were made to strengthen re- 
lations among the national groups and to 
work toward enlarging the national repre- 
sentation of IRF by taking the organization 
to other countries in the world. Ways and 
means of further promoting interest in IRF 
within the member countries were discussed 
and it was decided that the IRF publication, 
Forward Together, would be given greater 
emphasis and larger distribution. 

Officers elected for two year terms are: 
president, Axel Hoffer, U.S.A.; vice-presi- 
dents, Donald Dunkley, Great Britain, and 
Annemie Sthemann, The Netherlands; sec- 
retary, Dorothee Késching, Germany; treas- 
urer, Manny Boecker, Switzerland; Forward 
Together editor, Spencer Lavan, U.S.A.; ad- 
viser, Eileen Layton, U.S.A. 

Following the conference the LRY group 
participated in one of two study courses at 
Albert Schweitzer College. The first group 
—composed of 69 students from Holland, 
Switzerland, England, France, Germany, and 
South Africa—met to study and discuss ex- 
istentialism. Dr. L. J. Van Holk, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Leiden, The 


etherlands; Rev. Stewart Carter, minister 
of the Cambridge, England, Unitarian 
church and lecturer in philosophy and reli- 
gion at Zurich University, and Dr. Jacob 
Amstutz, Free Protestant min‘ster and lec- 
turer in philosophy and religion at Zurich 
University, spoke on existentialism from 
Kierkegaard to Sartre, with special emphasis 
on those two men, Heidegger, and Huss_rl. 

The second group concerned itself with 
the topic “The Free World in the Cold 
War.” Lectures were delivered by the Right 
Hon. Chuter Ede, member cf the British 
Parliament; Rev. Jesse R. Cavileer, Unitar- 
ian minister from the United States; and 
E. O. Stauffer, assistant director of Swiss in- 
telligence. 


WILLIAM ELLIS DAVIES 


William Ellis Davies brought to the Uni- 
tarian ministry a broad-ranging mind, vigor 
of spirit, and a deep social concern. He was 
a speaker of unusual capability an1 attrac- 
tiveness and never failed to interest the audi- 
ences which heard him preach. 

For a variety of reasons, including doubt- 
less the burning impatience of a prophetic 
soul, Mr. Davies’ ministry did not reach its 
possible fulfillment and in recent years his 
health had been broken. He had not served 
a parish from 1949 until his death Septem- 
ber 8, 1956, in Houston Texas. 

The eagerness of Mr. Davies’ interests left 
an impression on many of his colleagues, 
and long after he had become inactive, those 
of us who travel among the churches were 
asked by fellow ministers about him. Never 
lacking in courage, he was a disturbing fig- 
ure to many, but commanded a large 
measure of affection and an intense loyalty 
from others. 

Mr. Davies was born April 25, 1908, in 
Liverpool, England. His education was 
spaced with periods of working. He re- 
ceived preparatory education at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. From 1923 to 1929, he 
was employed in a shipyard and was gradu- 
ated as a certified engineer. He was gradu- 
ated from Bangor Theological Seminary in 
1935 and awarded a Ph.B. degree by the 
University of Maine in 1940. He had a num- 
ber of practical skills, including carpentry 
and building. He was a musician of con- 
siderable ability. 

Mr. Davies served Universalist churches 
in Stockton Springs, Maine (1933-1935); 
Orono, Maine (1935-1939); and Oldtown, 
Maine (1938-1939). His Unitarian churches 
were Wollaston, Mass. (1939-1944), and 
Orange, N. J. (1945-1949). He was on the 
staff of the magazine The Protestant from 
January 1, 1944, to December 31, 1944. 

A son, Llewellyn Rhys, was born to him 
and his first wife, Winifred Clare Thomas, 
on August 8, 1940. After leaving the Orange 
church, he was divorced and married Elsa 
Anne Hill. —D. D. 


AIDS RED FEATHER DRIVE: Rev. 
Howard Polakow, minister of the First 
Church (Unitarian) in Somerville, Mass., 
recently was appointed to conduct public 
relations for the East Metropolitan division 
of the 1957 Boston Red Feather campaign. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


SIX UNITARIAN CHURCHES OBSERVE ANNIVERSARIES; 
OLDEST, AT FRAMINGHAM, MARKS ITS 255TH YEAR 


Six Unitarian churches this fall celebrated 
the founding of their congregations with 
anniversaries ranging from the 255th to the 
70th. 

The anniversary of the First Parish in 
Framingham, Mass., was celebrated by a 
simple, one-service observance with Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, addressing the 
congregation. The celebration October 7 
marked the 130th anniversary of the Uni- 
tarian church but the 255th of the parish, 
which originally was composed of Unitarian, 
Baptist, and Congregational churches. 

The centennial of the Unitarian church 
of Yonkers, N.Y., was feted in a weekend 
of gaiety by the congregation. Beginning 
with an anniversary banquet attended by 
95 persons, the celebration culminated in a 
Sunday anniversary service conducted by 
Dr. Robert Killam, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland and regional 
director of the Meadville Conference. Dr. 
Dale De Witt, regional director of the Middle 
Atlantic States, also participated in the 
service. 

There was a display of items pertaining 
to the early history of the church, among 
them a panoramic view of Yonkers in the 
middle 1800’s, the original silver service 
used for communion, an early songbook, 


deeds to pews, and letters and pictures of 
early church members. 

Seventy-fifth anniversary celebrations were 
held at All Souls Church in Riverside, 
Calif., and by the First Unitarian Society in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The anniversary of the All Souls church, 
which is the oldest Universalist Church 
west of the Rockies and has been a Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian church since 1938, was 
celebrated November 25 through December 
2. A formal celebration was held November 
25 with Rev. Raymond G. Manker, minister, 
speaking on the history of the church. An 
anniversary banquet was followed by a 
dramatic program highlighting progress of 
the church. The ceiebration concluded with 
an address by Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel 
prize winner in chemistry in 1954. 

The First Unitarian Society of Minneapo- 
lis began October 28 a month’s celebration 
of the incorporation of its church in 1881. 
Sermons during the month considered the 
history of the society and its future. Rev. 
Carl Storm, minister, delivered an address 
titled “Seventy-five Years Young.” One 
event of the celebration was a supper for 
members of 35 years or more standing. On 
the anniversary date of the founding, Dr. 
Frank Glick, executive director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, spoke. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM LAUNCHED: Members of the First Congregational Parish 


(Unitarian), Arlington, Mass., recently voted to approve immediate construction of an 
addition to their building, appropriating $125,000. Designed by Harold C. Knight, the addi- 
tion will be of colonial design to harmonize with the present edifice. The addition, expected 
to be ready for occupancy next summer, will provide a chapel, offices, and additional church 


school classrooms. 
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Other anniversaries were celebrated in 
Buffalo, N.Y., where both the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches were founded 125 
years ago; Oakland, Cal., where Unitarians 
marked the 70th year of their church, and 
Littleton, Mass., where the 90th anniversary 
of the founding of the North Middlesex 
Conference of Liberal Churches was cele- 
brated in the church where the conference 
was organized. 


HOUSING STAND AFFIRMED 


Trustees of the First Unitarian Society of 
Chicago made unequivocal their stand on 
inter-racial housing in a letter sent recently 
to the South West Hyde Park Neighborhood 
Redevelopmént Corporation in regard to its 
housing and development project. 

The trustees stated in the letter that though 
they were “whole-hearted in our desire to 
bring and keep our property in compliance 
with existing building, health, safety, and 
occupancy standards of the city of Chicago,” 
they regretted that so many residents of the 
area who were attempting to comply with 
the standards would be displaced by the 
project. 

“In particular,” the statement added, “we 
regret that in a community pledged to an 
inter-racial standard of occupancy ‘where 
people of similar standards may live,’ so 
many of those who will be displaced .. . 
are Negroes.” 

Expressing realization of a need for an 
up-grading of community standards and 
gratitude to Chicago University and the 
redevelopment corporation for their initiative 
in this respect, the letter stated: “But since 
this project will inflict grave hardship on 
many residents who are earnestly endeavor- 
ing to comply with city and community 
standards, among whom are such a pre- 
ponderant number of our new Negro neigh- 
bors, we strongly urge both the leaders of 
the redevelopment corporation and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to make unequivocally 
clear their adherence to a policy of occu- 
pancy open to peoples of all races, and bend 
every effort both to provide the maximum 
possible help in the relocation of those dis- 
placed by the project, and to work for ade- 
quate housing for the middle and low in- 
come groups both in Hyde Park-Kenwood 
and in the city at large.” 

Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, minister of the 
church, at the request of community leaders 
presented the views embodied in the letter at 
a public hearing before the Neighborhood 
Redevelopment Commission of Chicago in 
October. 


SIX CHURCHES IN RADIO SERIES 


Six Unitarian and Universalist churches 
of the Detroit area are cooperating in a joint 
project for a series of 13 radio talks delivered 
every Sunday morning during October, No- 
vember, and December. 

Ministers of six Unitarian and Universalist 
churches will speak on views that Unitarians 
and Universalists have held in common over 
the years. 

Cooperating in the project are the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church of our Father, 
Detroit, Mich.; the First Unitarian Church 
of Ann Arbor; the Grosse Pointe Unitarian 
Church; the Unitarian Church of Birming- 
ham, Royal Oak, Mich.; the Farmington 
Universalist Church, and the Northwest Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church of Detroit. 
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CHURCH FIGHTS TOLL ROAD 


The Unitarian church in West Newton, 
Mass., is leading a protest movement against 
the proposed route of the Massachusetts 
toll road, which is to pass directly behind 
the church. 

The church has taken official action and 
notified state officials of its dissent. 

Rey. John Ogden Fisher, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society in Newton, told an 
audience at a protest meeting that a num- 
ber of other churches would be affected 
drastically if the route proposed by William 
F,. Callahan, turnpike authority chairman, 
became final. 

“These church properties are held dear by 
thousands of our citizens,” he said. “A high- 
speed highway would make it almost im- 
possible for us to carry on our regular 
church services in the vicinity.” 

Church trustees, in a protest letter to 
state officials, stated that 10 churches and 
the Newton YMCA would be “destroyed” 
by the toll road extension and described it 
as a serious threat to the spiritual life of 
the city. 

They added that the proposal “will split 
the city of Newton, destroy homes and busi- 
nesses” and “cost the city millions in prop- 
erty values. . . .” It violates, they said, “all 
good practice in toll road construction.” 

They noted, too, that the route, along the 
main line of the Boston and Albany railway, 
probably would deprive commuters in four 
suburbs of services upon which they depend. 

Replying to the letter, Callahan said, 
“You are anticipating our decisions before 
they have been made.” 

The Newton Council of Churches also 
went on record as opposing an extension of 
the toll road through the city and circulated 
petitions to 43 Newton churches. The peti- 
tions later were sent to the governor and 
legislators. 

On the Sunday designated for the signing 
of the petitions, Mr. Fisher in his sermon 
lashed at the turnpike authority for “un- 
necessary action” and emphasized that prog- 
ress should not require unnecessary sacri- 
fices. 

“If this toll highway comes,” he said, “of 
course we can build a new church. If neces- 
sary, the entire city of Newton could be 
moved.” But, he said, this leaves out of con- 
sideration the value and meaning of the 
church to those who constructed it and have 
used it for 50 years: 
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TOO EARLY TO RISE 


The Unitarian Church of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, faced this fall with the problem of 
sharing temporarily its new church property 
with the former owners, Presbyterians, 
sought to solve the question of when to hold 
services through a questionnaire. 

The questionnaire offered three choices: 
9 am., 2:30 p.m., and 7:30 p.m. A clear 
majority of those answering preferred the 
2:30 hour, and 7:30 was a second choice. 
Few members preferred a 9 o'clock service. 

The problem was solved by a compro- 
mise, with the Unitarians meeting at 11:30 
a.m. and the Presbyterians at 10 a.m. 

The Unitarian Church of Edmonton 
bought the property of the Westmont Pres- 
byterian Church last summer and took pos- 


_ session this fall, agreeing to a shared occu- 


pancy for several months. 
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MURAL BRIGHTENS CHURCH SCHOOL ROOM: After two years work, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Peet, member of the First Unitarian Society of Minneapolis, Minn. (shown above 
with Rev. Carl Storm, minister), has completed the 35-foot mural on the wall of the church 
school assembly. Mrs. Peet received inspiration for the mural’s theme from teaching second 
grade pupils “How Miracles Abound.” The mural is a composite portrayal of children amidst 


an array of nature objects. 


WELCOME DUE FOR PILGRIMS 


An English bio-chemist, a Dutch liberal 
minister and a Swiss publisher are among 
European lay leaders who will welcome a 
Laymen’s League group on its 1957 pil- 
grimage. : 

Following much the same itinerary as that 
of 1955, the U. S. and Canadian men and 
women will visit “shrines of dissent” in Great 
Britain, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. They also will visit two of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee’s projects, the 
Neighborhood House at Bremen and the 
Spanish war refugees camp at Toulouse. 

Dates for the pilgrimage are June 23-July 
24. The party of approximately 30 to 35 will 
be led by Talbot Pearson, executive dir2ctor 
of the league. The tour will be managed by 
Brownell Tours of Birmingham, Ala., the 
president of which is George Brownell, an 
active Birmingham Unitarian. 

The Laymen’s League office at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, will answer inquiries and 
accept reservations. 


SURPRISE TO SCHWEITZER: 1955 Lay- 
men’s League pilgrims pay a surprise visit to 
Albert Schweitzer (center) Alsace. 


UNITARIANS ON THE AIR 


Sunday 


Ind., Indianapolis, WFBM (1260) 9:30 
a.m. 

Iowa, Sioux City, KMNS (620) 10.00 
a.m. 

Maine, Saco, WIDE (1400) 11:00 a.m. 

Mass., Boston, WERS-FM (88.9) 5:30 


p.m. 

Deerfield, WHAI (1240) 11:00 
a.m. 

Greenfield, WHAI (1240) 10:45 
a.m. 

Pittsfield, WBRK (1340) 10:30 
a.m. 


Michigan, Detroit, WKMH (1310) 10:15 
a.m. 

Penna., Pittsburgh, KOKA (1000) 8.15 
p.m. 


PROCESSIONAL OF TREES 


A “processional of the trees,” a tradition 
of nine years at the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, Mass., again will provide the 
climax of a Christmas celebration this year. 

Each year 70 trees have been gathered 
from the minister’s Vermont farm by 
church members and taken by truck to the 
church. Decorations are made by the chil- 
dren at their homes, at church school, and 
in special sessions. 

On Christmas Sunday, to the music of “O 
Tannenbaum,” the trees appear, glistening 
with the handiwork of the children. The 
largest come first, and as the bearers become 
smaller, so do the trees. In each procession, 
the “tiniest angel” brings up the rear, bear- 
ing the tiniest tree to its place with the 
others on the chancel steps. 

After the service, the trees are taken from 
the church by the children to brighten homes 
of members of the congregation. 
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NEWS OF THE LAITY 


1,325 PERSONS REPLY TO LAYMEN’S LEAGUE ADS 
FOR UNITARIAN PROSPECTS WITHIN FIRST MONTH 


An advertising pilot project carried on by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, to test ef- 
fectiveness of various advertising media in 
discovering the names of persons interested 
in liberal religion, had brought 1,325 replies 
in a count taken at the end of October. 

Replies have been received from through- 
out the country and abroad. 

An advertisement headed “Introducing 
Unitarianism” was placed in the October is- 
sues of Atlantic Monthly and Harper's 
Magazine, the New York Times magazine 
section of October 7, The Reporter of Oc- 
tober 18, the Saturday Review of October 
20 and the November Scientific Monthly. It 
included a coupon for return with 10 cents 
requesting booklets on Unitarianism. 

A preliminary breakdown of replies pro- 
vided these figures: New York Times maga- 
zine section, 390, of which eight were from 
outside the United States; Atlantic Monthly, 
306, of which six were from outside the 
United States; Harper’s 271, of which six 
were from outside the United States; the 
Saturday Review, 213; and The Reporter, 
130, of which one reply was from outside 
the United States. 

Replies from foreign areas came princi- 
pally from Canada, although there were 
some from Cuba, Alaska, Great Britain, 
Guam, and the Canal Zone. One was from 
Peru. 

Less than half the responses to the New 
York Times advertisement came from the 
New York area. Distribution was from 34 
of the 48 states. 

In addition to coupon responses, 45 per- 
sons replied by letter. Of these, 27 requested 
the location of the nearest Unitarian church. 
Five requested additional literature. 

One teacher and editor wrote: “Dr. A. 
Powell Davies of Washington, D. C., some 
time ago sent me a booklet after I had writ- 
ten him concerning his book on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. After reading the material he 
sent me, I discovered that my beliefs, ac- 
tually, were ‘down the line’ with those of 
the Unitarians.” 

A New York psychiatrist wrote: “I am not 
only personally interested in Unitarianism 
and for my family, but also as a psychiatrist. 
Many of my patients have conflicts with their 
religious upbringing and their present state 
of mind. I have found it most essential to be 
able to show them that there is a group 
which does not preach fear but self-reliance.” 

No conclusions have been drawn in regard 
to the project. The New York Times leads 
in the number of replies but returns from 
the periodicals are expected to continue. 


BOUND FOR LONDON STAGE 


Two former members of the Community 
Church of New York have departed for 
greener drama pastures. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Voskovecs have left 
for London, where Mr. Voskovecs will play 
the role of Papa Frank in the London pro- 
duction of “The Diary of Anne Frank.” 
Mrs. Voskovecs was director of the Com- 
munity Church players. 
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[ ntroducing 


UNITARIANISM 


The booklet, ‘‘Introducing 
Unitarianism”’ and others, will 
be sent to those interested in 
liberal religion. Thousands who 
previously have thought they 
had ‘‘to think alone and like 
it,” have read these booklets 
and found for themselves a 
happy church home within the 
Unitarian Fellowship, in intel- 
lectual company with Emerson, 
Jefferson, Thoreau, Horace 
Mann, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
William Cullen’ Bryant, and 
other great American thinkers, 
past and present. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 10c TO 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE, 
Dept. A, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me booklets on UNITARI- 
ANISM. 


FOCUS ON DESEGREGATION 


The Dallas chapter, Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, recently re-affirmed its in- 
tention to make desegregation its primary 
concern. 

In a statement of objectives, the group 
declared its first one was to achieve legal de- 
segregation without mobs or violence as 
rapidly as possible, and to work toward a 
completely integrated society. 

The program will begin with a series of 
study meetings to determine the situation. 
Among questions to be explored are: What 
is the situation regarding state laws, police 
power, and responsibility? What is the resi- 
dence pattern in Dallas? What groups are 
concerned with this issue, on both sides? 
What groups are working in this field? What 
degree of desegregation does Dallas have? 


OLD BUT STILL NEW 


Revaluation of objectives was the princi- 
pal concern of members of the national 
board of the General Alliance and Other 
Liberal Christian Women, meeting recently 
in Worcester, Mass. 

In the week-long conference, the women 
considered the group’s purpose in terms of 
the present day only to conclude that it had 
not changed fundamentally. New ways of 
expressing the purpose are being worked 
out and will be presented at the 1957 May 
meetings. 


UNITARIAN TO BE PUBLISHER 


Eldridge Peterson, president of the board 
of trustees of the Unitarian Church on 
Staten Island, N.Y., has succeeded Robert E. 
Kenyon as publisher of Printer’s Ink. 

The appointment, announced by Richard 
W. Lawrence, Jr., president of the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Co., comes at the time when 
the company is about to pass to the newly 


“incorporated Printers’ Ink Foundation. The 


foundation will operate the publication on 
behalf of and as a service to the advertising 
business. 

Mr. Peterson, besides being active in Uni- 
tarian affairs, is involved in many publishing 
and advertising activities. In 1950 the 
Alumni Society of the City College of New 
York City presented him its award “for out- 
standing contribution to the welfare of the 
School of Business and Civic Administration 
by a business executive” for his work in 
the co-operative advertising training pro- 
gram of the college. 


EDITORIAL POST TO UNITARIAN 


Appointment of Clifford E. Carpenter, 
former president of the Laymen’s League of 
the First Unitarian Church, Rochester, N.Y., 
to the position of editorial page editor of 
the Democrat and Chronicle was announced 
recently by the general manager of the 
Rochester Gannett Newspapers. 

Active in the Unitarian Church of Roch- 
ester, Mr, Carpenter is promoting a program 
of nine discussion meetings on American 
foreign policy in the church. 


HONORS TO UNITARIANS 


@ Dr. Arthur C. Jones, a member of the 
Unitarian church in Portland, Ore., and pro- 
fessor of physical medicine at the University 
of Oregon Medical School, recently was 
elected first vice-president of the American 
Congress of Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation at a national meeting held in Atlantic 
City. 


@ Dr. Frank Munk, a member of the Uni- 
tarian church in Portland, Ore., and political 
science professor at Reed College, is one of 
five new executive committee members of 
the National Educational association affiliate, 
the Adult Education association. The asso- 
ciation was founded in 1951 to advance the 
concept that learning is a lifetime process. 


@ A favorable review was given by the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch art critic to the exhibi- 
tion of paintings, watercolors, and drawings 
by Margery Dodson, member of the Uni- 
tarian church in St. Louis. Miss Dodson 
taught sculpture and painting at John 
Burroughs School and formerly was director 
of the Martin Schweig Gallery of Modern 
Art. 


e A musical composition of the treasurer 
of the Unitarian Church of Montgomery 
County, Md., recently was featured at a 
concert in Washington, D.C. The composi- 
tion “Three Songs for Contralto,” based on 
poems by Dorothy Wordsworth and com- 
posed by Commander Walter H. Mac- 
Williams, a Unitarian, was sung at the con- 
cert of the Washington, D.C., chapter of the 
National Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors. 
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Behind the news 

(Continued from page 15) 
Eastern problems. As long as the United 
States and Russia view themselves as un- 
compromising competitors for Middle East- 
ern power, there is bound to be serious 
trouble. 

8. We should join with our major allies 
in expressing a unified and determined in- 
tention to seek for Israel the strength and 
security merited by her stability and her 
democratic freedoms, and for the Arabs to 
aid in every possible way their responsible, 
sober efforts to achieve stability and social 
progress. Our allies need our help in com- 
ing to terms with the realities of Arab in- 
dependence. We need their help in compre- 
hending the deep, agonizing schizophrenia 
in the Arab spirit. 

Finally, as a people, we need desperately 
to become more conscious of our larger 
involvement in the Middle East. Our own 
safety, security and peace are as dependent 
upon the Middle East as its tranquility is 
dependent on our wisdom and firmness. 


Moment of shame 

(Continued from page 6) 
Hungary. An insistent Asian plea might 
have moderated the savage taking of re- 
venge. 

America had joined India—indeed, had 
led the way—in condemning the British and 
French intervention. India made no effort to 
join America in condemning the far more 
ruthless Soviet action in Hungary. India 
knows how to take, her action seemed to 
say, but she hasn’t learned how to give. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 


counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 
For information and _ catalogue 


write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 
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LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service 
founded by Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
in 1870. 

Bright cards with a crisp bill en- 
closed carry cheer to many lonely men 
and women. Children in isolated places 
are made happy by toys and candy at 
the Christmas season. 

Will you join us in our Christmas 
effort? 


Rev. Herold G. Arnold, President 
Roland D. Grimm, Treasurer 
Mrs. Helen M. Merritt, Executive Sec’y. 
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Finally, when the struggle in Hungary 
was virtually over, when the freedom fight- 
ers were hanging from the bridges of Buda- 
pest across the blood-red waters, Nehru 
condemned the Egyptian and Hungarian 
aggressions as outrageous in a couple of 
sentences in a speech on a different subject. 

Now, I know all the rationalizations. 
After all, India is a young country, still 
preoccupied with liberation from western 
colonialism. She still is weak enough so that 
she must be careful to get along with her 
powerful communist neighbors. She tends to 
think of imperialism in racial terms, white 
against black or brown. 

But the time has come when she must 
realize that her weight is enormous and her 
influence at times decisive. Her moral posi- 
tion depends entirely upon how clearly and 
quickly and impartially she uses it. 

Many nations have come down in our 
opinion during these last few weeks and 
been revealed for less than we had thought 


THE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 


A national magazine 
published quartely by 
Unitarian Christian Fellowship 
PURPOSE: To strengthen the common 
bond of fellowship and good-will between 
our churches with special emphasis upon 
the liberal Unitarian convenant—“In the 
love of truth and the spirit of Jesus Christ 
we unite in the worship of God and service 

to man.” 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription 


The Unitarian Christian 
Boston 8, Mass. 


102 Mt. Vernon St. 


- Rama 


Bible Reading 


at 

4 CHRISTMAS | 

; Will enable us to 
Reaffirm our faith 

Rededicate our lives 


and 


Serve our fellow men 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 


Boston 8, Massachusetts 


them. I shall regret to my last breath that 
my beloved India was one of them. 

I pray that her forthcoming leadership in 
making the UN a world force to be reck- 
oned with for peace will help to wash away 
the stain. 


Everything AU 


Altars [| Pews (] Organs 
Flags ([) Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids [) Bibles 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


D. H. 


(iG BSB 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApite! 7-2150 


THE RELIGIOUS 
ARTS GUILD 


invites interested Unitarians to submit 
designs for the denomination’s Easter 
1956 folder. The following specifications 
have been adopted: 


1. The front of the folder is 512” 
x 84%” in size, and the’ design must 
fit that size. 


2. Inasmuch as the process of 
printing will use no more than two 
colors, the artist must bear this 
fact in mind in making his design. 


3. The directors of the Guild are 
not permitted to submit designs 
since they will choose the winning 
one. 


4. All designs must be in the 
hands of the Guild before Janu- 
ary 15, 1956. The address is: The 
Religious Arts Guild, c/o Rev. 
Richard Gibbs, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

5. All designs must be clearly 
marked on the reverse side with 
the artist’s and address; 
otherwise the Guild cannot assume 
responsibility for the return of the 
rejected designs. 


name 


John Woodworth, Pres. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Our Father, who art in heaven? 
(Continued from page 10) 

If you do not have congenial work, how- 
ever, and if you cannot see that you are 
accomplishing something worth doing for 
its own sake, there is little satisfaction in 
work. Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote to his 
sweetheart from Brooke Farm, in Massa- 
chusetts, where he participated in the fa- 
mous cooperative experiment, “Labor is the 
curse of the world, and nobody can meddle 
with it without becoming proportionately 
brutified. . . . [Is] it a praiseworthy matter 
that I have spent five golden months in pro- 
viding food for cows and horses?” 

Jesus once said, “Man shall not live by 
bread alone,” and he might have added, 
“or by work alone.” Let us revise the old 
prayer in order to require of ourselves not 
only self-reliance, but also tenacity to our 
ideal of our own greatest usefulness. Let us 
aspire not for daily bread, but “May we 
find each day our proper work.” 

The fourth petition of the old prayer is 
“forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.” Is God, instead of being a merci- 
ful and loving father who himself exempli- 
fies the “golden rule,” a Jewish bargainer 
who doles out compensation on a carefully 
weighed and calculated basis? 

It sounds as if we are to be rewarded for 
doing the right thing or punished for not 
doing it, rather than exhorted to do good 
for its own sake—because it is good to do 
good, which is the ultimate basis of virtue. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Announces Centennial Year 
Scholarship Provisions 


1. The Thomas F. Peterson Foun- 
dation Scholarships. six $500.00 
cash awards. 

The Trustees Scholarships. two 
free tuition scholarships for students of ex- 
ceptional promise in their first year. 
Tuition Allowance Scholar- 
ships. $250.00 annually to all worthy 
and needy students reducing tuition charges 
to $75.00 per semester. 
The Michigan Convention 
Scholarship. An annual $300.00 award 
in cash, preferably to a Michigan student. 
The New York A.U.W. Schol- 
arship. $125.00 awarded annually to a 
woman student in religious education, pref- 
erably from New York State. 
The McClevey Prizes. Six $100.00 
prizes awarded annually. Available to un- 
dergraduate pre-enrollees at St. Lawrence. 
The St. Lawrence University 
Scholarships. Up to $400.00 annually 
for worthy undergraduate pre-enrollees as 
tuition allowance. 

Certain other denominational 

scholarship funds are avail- 

able to candidates for the 

Universalist ministry studying 

at St. Lawrence or Crane 

Theological School. 


Direct inquiries to Dean Angus H. Mac- 
Lean or to Dr. Max A. Kapp, Registrar, 
Canton, New York. 


MEDITATION 


May we reverence life, within us and 
in all nature. 

May we strive for the good, and help to 
realize the ideal. 


May we find each day our proper work. 

May we do unto others as though we 
were the others. 

May we know good and evil, and over- 
come evil with good. 


In this prayer, the profit motive is ex- 
tended beyond the field of economics to the 
field of ethics. 

Rather than pray to be forgiven as we 
forgive others, we should want to be for- 
given as we deserve to be. But rather than 
ask for forgiveness at all, we ought to aspire 
to act so honorably that we shall not need 
forgiveness. Jesus understood this when he 
formulated his “golden rule,” which ought 
to be in a new “Lord’s Prayer.” Here is the 
place for it. 

Rather than praying, “forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors,” let us 
say Elbert Hubbard’s paraphrase: “May we 
do unto others as though we were the 
others.” 

The fifth and weakest petition of the old 
prayer is the concluding one: “And lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” 

Jesus seems not to have appreciated the 
fact that we become truly virtuous by over- 
coming temptation rather than avoiding it. 
As Milton expressed ‘it in his famous essay 
on intellectual freedom, “The Areopagitica,” 
“That virtue which is but a youngling in 
the contemplation of evil, and knows not 
the utmost that vice offers to her followers, 
and rejects it, is but a blank virtue”—that 
is, it is mere innocence. 

Innocence is the absence of temptation, 
as in children; virtue is triumph over tempta- 
tion, which can come only with maturity 


The Meadville Theological School, 
University of Chicago, is a member 
institution of the Federated Theo- 
logical Schools of the University of 
Chicago. It is an independent 
school of theology with a continu- 
ous Unitarian history from_ its 
founding in 1844. The Meadville 
Theological School offers, through 
a faculty of thirty-four, a full pro- 
gram of ministerial preparation and 
scholarly research leading to the 
degrees of B.D., M.A. and Ph.D. 

To students who qualify for ad- 
mission, who maintain a good 
standard of academic achievement, 
and who have need of financial 
support, liberal assistance is pro- 
vided. 


Address your inquiry to: 
Sidney E. Mead, President 


The Meadville Theological School 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


or under authoritarian fear of punishment. 
In not appreciating the necessity of tempta- 
tion for virtue, Jesus confused virtue with 
innocence, as when he said, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” “Except ye become as a little 
child, ye shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Regarding the necessity of temptation 
and evi! for true virtue, Emerson went even 
farther than Milton when he wrote: “In 
general, every evil to which we do not suc- 
cumb is a benefactor. As the Sandwich 
Islander believes that the strength and valor 
of the enemy he kills passes into himself, so 
we gain the. strength of the temptation we 
resist.” 

Let us then accept evil and temptation, 
because they are potential blessings when 
rightly used. Rather than praying as Jesus 
did for deliverance from them, let us aspire 
in our new prayer: “May we know good 
and evil, and overcome evil with good.” 


Conclusion is merely literary 


The concluding statement in the old 
prayer is, “for thine is the kingdom, the 
power and glory, forever and ever.” This 
is a recent addition, made by the translators 
of the King James Version of the Bible in 
1611. 

Roman Catholic versions do not include 
it, nor does the new Protestant Revised 
Standard Version. 

This is sonorous and makes an imposing 
ending, but its significance is merely lit- 
erary. 

I started by saying that I object to the 
old “Lord’s Prayer” for two reasons: not 
only because it is inadequate for modern 
thought, but also because it has become a 
mere form. The latter objection also can be 
made to any restatement of the prayer, in- 
cluding my own. As soon as a particular 
prayer becomes a habit, it becomes a form. 

Prayer does not necessarily consist ot 
any form of words or in words at all. It is 
not a request but an attitude. It is meditation 
and aspiration. When we really think, with 
our minds open for new ideas, we pray. 
Wrote Emerson, “To think is to receive; to 
reflect is to receive truth immediately from 
God without any medium.” 

He wrote elsewhere, “Hitch your wagon 
to a star.” This sentence has generally been 
interpreted to mean “aim high.” Actuaily, 
Emerson meant that we should put our- 
selves into contact with infinite power, put 
our souls into closest relation to the Over- 
Soul, or the spiritual. 

For modern minds, prayer must also be 
effort, an active striving for the good. Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll, who was an agnostic al- 
though called an atheist, took over this utili- 
tarian aspect of prayer when he declared, 
“To plow is to pray, to plant is to prophesy, 
and the harvest answers and fulfills.” 

To think good thoughts and control evil 
ones is prayer. To wish only the good, to 
aspire to make our own individual good 
inseparable from the universal good, to work 
and sacrifice for the good for its own sake 
—this is active aspiration, or prayer. 

Finally, if I were to attempt to catch 
the essence of prayer in a single phrase, it 
would be Emerson’s with a variety of in- 
terpretations: to pray is to “hitch your 
wagon to a star.” 
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A refugee finds America 
(Continued from page 11) 


answering a few questions; receiving the 
final certificate together with the pretty flags 
of the DAR, then the road from the refugee 
camp to the American citizenship would be 
short and easy. 

But if you make the human journey, the 
road is long and hard. Naturalization is like 
adoption. Adoption usually is wrought with 
disruption. Adoption is like birth. It brings 
joy, but it brings also pain; sometimes a 
longer, more lasting pain than birth! 

The institution of adoption is one of the 
oldest customs of humanity. There always 
have been children whose parents died, and 
our hearts soften and our feelings pour un- 
checked whenever we hear a moving story 
of adoption. A child who finds a home, lov- 
ing parents, sisters and brothers! 

Sometimes a child is abandoned; a cruel, 
unloving mother thrusts him out or leaves 
him at another’s doorstep. Our first reaction 
to stories like this is anger, then compassion, 
and then a warm feeling of satisfaction if 
the child finds a home. We all feel a little 
proud that we belong to humanity rich in 
feeling and wise in creating laws to provide 
for its lost children. 

Naturalization is nothing else but adop- 
tion. The only difference is in volume, not 
in substance. For adoption is a two-way 
proposition. Not only do parents adopt, but 
also the child adopts. Have you ever talked 
to foster-parents? Do you remember the 
doubts and expectations they have lived 
through? How eager they were to know 
whether the child was willing to adopt 


The UNITARIAN PILGRIMAGE... . 


them! What happiness in the surety that he 
consented! That the child found the strangers 
worthy to accept as parents! 

When we meet someone we know who is a 
recent arrival in America, the first question 
we ask is: “How do you like America?” 
What we really mean is: “This is my coun- 
try, I think it is a wonderful country, and [ 
expect you to like it.” 

[ll always remember my first hours in 
New York. 

The crossing of the Atlantic in 1950 with 
its rough April waters was very real. So was 
the fast but uncomfortable army transport 
ship which was used in the Second World 
War in the shipment of troops between two 
continents, carrying hundreds of soldiers in 
the large sleeping rooms. 

I was glad to step into the large, roomy 
debarkation dock-house. The first hour on 
American soil was not over when an Ameri- 
can citizen met me and asked the first ques- 
tion: “How do you like America?” 

I did not understand the question then. T 
looked up at the skyscrapers; they seemed 
unbelievably tall and I so little. Everything 
around and with me seemed so real. 

Since then I have walked through many 
canyons of giant houses, wandered in the 
fields and through forests, driven my own car 
on the highways, helped my wife select 
canned food in chain stores, visited homes 
and made friends, visited libraries and read 
American books, attended meetings, and 
taken part in activities. 

Through all these movements I learned 
what “full life’ means in America. It means 
a family, a church, a community. You do 
not take “full life’—-you give it! You give 
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yourself to it! You give your feeling, time, 
money, energy! You give all these in free- 
dom. 

It was a member of my church who taught 
me how and whom to read in order to find 
out about the American spirit of liberty 
when she gave me a present the first Christ- 
mas I spent with my congregation in Alton, 
Ill. The present was a book, The Spirit of 
Liberty, and contains Judge Learned Hand’s 
writings and speeches: 

“Liberty lies in the hearts of men 
and women; when it dies there, no 
constitution, no law, no court can 
even do much to help it. While it 
lies there it needs no constitution, 
no law, no court to save it.” 

If there ever have been Americans who 
grasped what is American democracy, Judge 
Learned Hand was one of them. There are 
others whom I find on the pages of Ameri- 
can history. They are the ones who lived 
America’s real religion, the religion of 
democracy. 

If someone had said to me 10 years ago 
that democracy had anything to do with re- 
ligion, I would have laughed in his face. 

Since then, through the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, which gave me the passport; 
the large industrial city of Detroit, which 
was my American “hometown”; the Uni- 
tarian pulpit of Alton, which was my 
teacher; the American-born citizen who in- 
fluenced me, I have learned that faith can 
be as real in democracy as in religion! 

The road from the refugee camp to Ameri- 
can citizenship is long and hard, but it is 
worth trying. 

I am glad that I have tried! 


to the scenes. of 
liberalism in action 


The party will visit ENGLAND, HOLLAND, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, 
leaving New York by Pan-American Airways and traveling on land by chartered luxury 


motor coach. 


In England, the party will be conducted through the House of 
Commons by the Rt. Hon. J. Chuter Ede, president of the LA.R.F., 
and will meet groups of Unitarians in London and Newcastle; in 
Holland, meet informally with a group of Dutch liberals; in Switzer- 
land, see the Albert Schweitzer College and the editorial offices of 
Le Protestant at Geneva. Two Unitarian Service Committee projects 


(at Bremen and Toulouse) will be viewed in action. 


All meetings will be informal evening gatherings, mostly in the homes of our European friends. These unique 
opportunities to commun‘cate with our fellow-religionists overseas, the congenial companionship, the visits to 
cities and places of historic significance, the views of English countryside, Rhine castles, and Alpine magnificence 
will make this an unforgettable experience. 


The Tour is sponsored by the Unitarian Laymen’s League to enable U. S. and Canadian Unitarians and Univer- 
salists—both men and women—to travel together, see the shrines of religious nonconformity and observe today’s 


liberalism in action. 


Inclusive cost (hotels, meals, tips, transportation 
by air and land) will be $1182. 
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Management will be by: BROWNELL TOURS 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Address all inquiries to: 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


MARRIAGE, HAPPINESS, 
AND DRINKING 


“In divorce courts, the real reasons for 
unhappiness are often obscured, but 
specific incidents are, as a rule, not 
fabricated,” concludes W. M. Kephart, 
University of Pennsylvania sociology pro- 
fessor, after examining 200,000-plus 
pages of divorce testimony. He rates 
testimony about such incidents as exces- 
sive drinking as a cause of unhappiness 
more frequently than desertion, indigni- 
ties, cruelty, adultery, bigamy, fraud, and 
sexual complaints combined. In the 
principal 38 causes for divorce, including 
poverty, shiftlessness, etc., the use of 
beverage alcohol is a major factor. 

“If you drink, your chances for happi- 
ness are considerably less than average. 
Excessive drinking could reduce your 
happiness expectation from 66 per cent 
[the average attained degree of happiness 
in marriage] to as low as 10 per cent or 
worse! There is no indication that it 
increases your chances of happiness. The 
best that can be said is that eventually 
some unhappiness can be softened during 
an alcoholic stupor, and that an occa- 
sional drink or two may give you a mild 
euphoria or ‘stimulate’ you to ignore the 
facts of life. The feeling is pleasant and 


desired more frequently, and soon re- 
quires more alcohol. Moderation, often 
soon, is forgotten.’ 


—From “WHAT’S NEW ABOUT 
ALCOHOL AND US,” a new book 
for teachers and many other profes- 
sions and businesses, published by the 
American Business Men’s Research 
Foundation, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. ($2.50). 


Write for free temperance literature to: 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Prof. Richard D. Pierce, President 
Boston 
Dwight Strong, Vice-president 
Boston 
Robert F. Needham, Treasurer 
11 Walden Terr., Concord, Mass. 
Dr. William H. Gysan 
Executive Secretary 
Beverly, Mass. 
Rev. Kenneth R. Warren 
Recording Secretary 
Barnstable, Mass. 


Mission of religious liberal 
(Continued from page 9) 


imperialisms. The picture loses its impres- 
siveness. 

On all frontiers, Christianity is now on 
the defense against Communism, against 
Islam which again becomes aggressive, and 
against the great Asiatic religions which 
have always known that a few hundred 
years are not so important and decisive as 
busy Western men may think. This change 
on the frontiers is the reason that today it is 
easier to find a spirit of respect for foreign 
traditions among our missionaries abroad 
than among some of our leading statesmen at 
home who now admit grudgingly that, 
though there are “immoral governments,” 
there may be no really “immoral nations.” 

What an excellent way to gain sympathy 
for the United States among the many com- 
mon men on earth, to help peoples on other 
continents to forget the evils of colonialism, 
and to promote a free and unbiased ex- 
change of ideas and ideals! 

But the sins of the past have had an even 
more dangerous effect. The breakdown of 
the old Christian orthodoxy has been one of 
the great factors and accompaniments of 
progress, but it also has caused among the 
Christian nations a state of inner bewilder- 
ment. A critical vacuum opens up when a 
one-sided indoctrination disappears from the 
mental scene. It requires a long time before 
people learn how to think liberally, undog- 
matically, and fearlessly. 

Notice how often the word “anxiety” now 
occurs in our religious and psychological 
vocabulary, how many persons despair of 
any possibility of reconciling the Christian 
religion with their intellectual consciences 
(despite all “revivals”), and in how deplor- 
able a state we are in regard to our religious 
education. 


Challenge for liberal religion 


All this provides an enormous challenge 
for a liberal religion. It must start from the 
joyful admission that the same divine soul 
is diversely incarnate in many souls and na- 
tions, a belief from which there derives the 
recognition of the dignity and equality of 
all men who seriously strive for the good 
and the true. All great religious teach that 
human nature “requires another nature for 
its support, and reposes only in another 
from the necessary indigence of its being.”* 

The great religions also reveal an amaz- 

ing similarity in regard to the moral postu- 
late: they teach the golden rule, not for 
utilitarian reasons but because of their be- 
lief in the brotherhood of man within the 
embrace of a divine spirit; they agree that 
love is better than hatred, and that respon- 
sible belonging is better than egotistic isola- 
tion. : 
They have varying concepts concerning 
their founder, the nature of deity, the eternal 
life, resurrection and salvation; some of 
them, like Chinese religious wisdom, ap- 
parently are not concerned with these totally 
transrational problems; and one well may 
ask how many Christians still believe that 
they have the right answer. 


* See The Portable Coleridge. Edited and with 
an introduction by I. A. Richards. The Viking 
Press, me Y. 1950, p. 308 (selections from Anima 
Poetae). 


If the basic religious-moral truths are 
established, we well may leave it to the in- 
dividual to develop his answer to life’s 
eternal mysteries. 

On the other hand, the liberal’s insistence 
on a universal outlook should not prevent 
each new generation from knowing about the 
language and symbols of our ancestors. 
Rightly interpreted, they still contain more 
wisdom about the inner concerns of man 
than science ever will achieve. And though 
we said that adherence to a particular re- 
ligion does not necessarily make a man re-. 
ligious, it does not follow from that state- 
ment that a religious personality can develop 
well without a person’s acquaintance with 
the spiritual tradition of his culture. 

Nor should liberal man’s desire for ra- 
tionality make him blind to the fact that the 
most radical and comprehensive thinking 
leads a person beyond the boundaries of the 
merely empirical and rational into the sphere 
of the mysterious. “Mysticism,” in the posi- 
tive sense of the word, is not lack of reason 
but reason which in the process of self- 
examination recognizes its limitations and 
dares engage in the adventure of vision. Call 
such vision poetic, if you wish, but it may 
be more true, and in a deep sense even more 
empirical, than mere description and analysis 
ever can be. 

Without the courage of transcendent and 
disciplined intuition, which is the very con- 
trary to wild obscurantism, a culture tends 
to become flat and unimaginative, and its 
churches tend to turn into mere conventions 
and welfare organizations. In the United 
States this development has gone far; some 
ministers, especially in liberal congregations, 
seem to mistake a religious service for a 
philosophical meeting adorned with music. 
I believe Protestantism has still a greater 
function. 

In religion as little as in politics can the 
way toward universality of aspect lead 
through abstract generalities and vague cos- 
mopolitan sentiments. 

Every nation has its language and folk- 
lore that it cannot forsake without uprooting 
and eventually losing itself. So also every 
religion has its tradition of which it should 
not be the slave—that would be the best 
way to kill it—but to which it must listen 
in order to maintain its continuity and self- 
hood. 

The whole appears to the human mind 
only in -specific revelation. Yet, even the 
finest instrument, if played alone, can give 
but a faint reflection of a symphony. 

In order to understand fully the greatest 
of all symphonies, the life of the cosmos, 
we would have to hear all its instruments at 
once, which is beyond man’s power. We 
even may hear falsely and distort the voice 
of the original revealer. The most passionate 
disciples often do so. They may be neces- 
sary, but they are also dangerous, for they 
generally are infinitely smaller than their 
master. 

The Great Composer and his universe are 
too large for our minds. Yet, though aware 
of our limitations, we must not permit them 
to become our prison; rather, we must use 
all our mental organs to comprehend as 
much as we can. Only thus, however faintly, 
can the human order lead our eyes toward 
the universal order, of which we are a part. 
And whatever our beliefs, whether we are 
naturalists or supernaturalists, humanists or 
transcendentalists, we then are religious. 
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‘Liberal’ chooses fundamentalism 
(Continued from page 12) 


1 grant that fundamentalists have their 
fallacies. It sometimes seems to me that in 
their insistence upon a stand-pat, isolation- 
ist, dogmatic interpretation of their re- 
ligion, some fundamentalists betray a mor- 
bid and mentally unhealthy disposition. The 
need for security and maintenance of the 
status quo amounts to a psychological neu- 
rosis that seems to lead to theological idol- 
atry and bibliolatry. 

On the other side of the fence, the fold 
of liberalism is plagued with individuals 
who, in their insistence upon cutting loose 
from the historical, show another morbid 
tendency. Harry Fosdick made an apt com- 
parison when he said, “There was once 
an insane woman in an asylum who couid 
be kept quiet only by hearing something 
tear. They used to give her pieces of old 
silk and she would sit by the hour con- 
tentedly pulling them to pieces and listen- 
ing to them rip. Some liberals are like that.” 

A minister of your own church once re- 
marked to me that it seemed to take about 
10 years of Unitarianism before individuals 
could settle down to working together. He 
was wondering, at the time, what could be 
done to hurry the process up. 

Most of us have felt the binding and re- 
straint of the reactionary. I must confess 
that it is difficult at times to exercise pa- 
tience with brothers or sisters who seem to 
have become messy in their thinking, but 
I feel this is no justification for pitching 
all of the past out of the window. 

Here and there, it is true, are geniuses 
who seem to exist upon the rarest of air 
and the farthest out. But I have noticed 
that even those blessed folk are not totally 
unaware of the implications of history, for 
in getting to where they are, they have used 
history for what it was intended to be, a 
guidebook to the present and future, and 
not as a substitute for either. 


The problem of communication 


Here is encountered another problem 
that is a source of trouble to extremists of 
both fundamentalists and liberals, com- 
munication. 

A few may explore but most of us must 
integrate. Logistics in the science of war- 
‘fare dictate that many people must remain 
at home for every man in the field. If there 
are only a few people like Emerson, Chan- 
ning, Tillich, Neibuhr, Ross, Staco, Bright- 
man, etc., there are thousands of us parish 
priests who have the dual task of speaking 
the language of the expert and of the peo- 
ple. 

It is a law of communication that the 
group communicating own in common a 
given set of symbols. The more limited the 
group to which any set of symbols belongs, 
thé more esotoric we say is the knowledge 
to be communicated. 

Many liberals, by divorcing themselves 
from the commonly held symbols of re- 
ligious thought of their contemporaries, 
limit their influence for good—so much 
so that liberal churches are addicted to 
justifying this very natural phenomenon 
upon the grounds that they want it to be 
that way; for their influence, though lim- 
ited, is limited to the select few who are 
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worthy of such influence. In many respects 
this tendency to give rationale to a purely 
natural failure in communication smacks 
of the fundamentalists who do not talk 
about the “select” but of the “elect.” 

Though I am liberal in thought, and 
sympathetic with the insights provided by 
the inquisitive minds and exploring spirits 
of liberals, I choose to remain in the camp 
of the fundamentalists for the very reason 
that their symbols of communication, 
though often misrepresented and abused, 
are held in common by the: greater part 
of the English-speaking peoples of the 
world. 

By mastering the meaning of these sym- 
bols of communication and their historical 
context, I find that I am immediately ele- 
vated into the realm of thought enjoyed by 
the truly great men of religious inspiration. 
The discipline of learning to talk the lan- 
guage they were forced to use in expound- 
ing their insights to their cultural milieu 
provides an invigorating experience that 
places me in a position to savour many 
delicate nuances of Being that are denied 
to the literalist and the liberalist. 


“All things to all men” 


Then, there is the blessing of being able 
to become “all things to all men.” This is 
a privilege that was denied to a rude and 
intolerant Peter, and that any partisan of 
a narrow and partial view cannot have, 
either fundamentalist or liberal. 

The humanist should be able to agree 
that human community of spirit is a 
worthwhile goal for men to spend their 
energies in attaining. Charles Potter, the 
man who wrote the definition of humanism 
for Merriam-Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary, said in his autobiography that 
“humanism is faith in the supreme value 
and self-perfectibility of human _personal- 
ity.” 

It behooves the truly religious man not 
to glory in any condition that tends to iso- 
late him from humanity. If there be any 
merit in isolation, let it be manifest in 
isolation from isolationism. If there is any 
virtue in intolerance, let it expend its ener- 
gies in being intolerant of intolerance. 

For the religious man, of whatever per- 
suasion he comes, or however he formu- 
lates his experiences, or whatever historical 
revelation he meditates, let love for God 
and man reign supreme over every creed 
and dogma, and let the former be tested 
by the latter. 


People are all-important 


In the last analysis, it is people who are 
so all-important. Regardless of our doc- 
trinal or philosophical formulations, noth- 
ing ever will take the place of the human 
being in the value scheme of human be- 
ings who are religiously oriented; it is the 
religious character of the value placed upon 
personality that is the supreme testimony 
to the existence and personality of God. 

We must minister our insights to ordi- 
nary men and women regardless of our 
differences in opinion, if we are to practice 
our convictions. We must apply our solu- 
tions and concern to the hundred and one 
inter-personal problems and heart-aches of 
our fellow man. No amount of science, art, 


and religious disputation will ever excuse 
us from delivering the goods to where they 
are most sorely needed, if it is the goods 
that we possess. 

In behalf of this cause, our mandate to 
love God and man, I will war upon liberal 
and fundamentalist alike. In all its forms 
and guises I will seek to penetrate to big- 
otry and intolerance wherever they may be 
found, whether in the snobbishness of the 
pseudo-intellectual or in the snobbishness 
of the vaunted common-man. Uncoopera- 
tiveness, anti-civility, blind bigotry, insuf- 
ferable intolerance, and stubborn resistance 
to insight and understanding are the ene- 
mies of fundamentalists and liberals alike. 

If they meet, liberals and fundamentalists 
meet in spirit; where I find a man or 
woman who partakes of the spirit of value 
pursuit and value conservation, and defines 
ultimate values in terms of personality, I 
say, “My brother, my sister, give me your 
hand.” Such goals are worthy of pursuit by 
all men of good will. 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. One hundred fifty-acre country 
campus 10 miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 
9-12; Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 
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The experimental method 
(Continued from page 13) 


of the Hannukah Menorah, one each day, 
and the Hindu Festival of Lights. 

At the side of the room opposite the 
mural is the traditional tree, the “tree of 
life.’ The tree appears in many of the 
festivals, and it is decorated by the children 
with items typical of the various cultures 
as the festival progresses. The lighting of 
the tree comes as the climax, after the 
lighting of the circle of centers. 

Woven into the development are carols 
and traditional songs, some sung by the 
congregation and some by the choir. In 
time We~hope to be able to sing mid-winter 
songs from many lands. In time we also 
hope to use traditional dances in native 
costumes. 

At the end, we come to the universal 
custom of giving gifts. The myth of Santa 
Claus is honored, and presents are given 
by Santa to the children. He is related to 
Hotei, the Japanese Santa Claus, and similar 
figures in other traditions. 

The development of the material, which 
is still in progress, is of interest. We began 
with the service used by the Unitarian 
Church at Grosse Pointe, Mich., which was 
distributed by the department of education, 
Council of Liberal Churches. William Ham- 


mond has told me that the service, in turn, 
was based on an earlier one. We have al- 
tered this and added to it, as may other 
churches. Thus, in time, we will accumulate 
and develop a festival that peculiarly and 
adequately expresses our liberal viewpoint. 

The festival, as we performed it last year, 
was mimeographed, and copies are avail- 
able. It will be re-written this year and, we 
hope, published in printed form as the first 
of a series of Meeting House Services. 


Other festival services needed 


We believe that we need not one festival 
service such as this, but many. The harvest 
season, Spring, and Summer also should 
be honored. Services can be developed 
around each of the major world religions, 
centering on the great prophets and teachers 
of all times and countries, and upon such 
basic themes as freedom, love, justice, and 
brotherhood. In time we envisage 40 or 50 
festival services, making use of the music, 
poetry, wisdom, art, dance, and drama of 
the world cultures. 

If the “unity” and “universal” that is in- 
herent in the names of our two movements 
is to find its largest and most creative ex- 
pression, we must avail ourselves of the art, 
symbolism, music, scriptures, and ideals of 
all of humanity. Since we have put the pro- 


vincialism of the orthodox religions behind 
us, perhaps we are peculiarly enabled to 
do this needed task in religion. 

The beauty and the wisdom of all hu- 
manity in all times are our resources, for 
the deepening of our persons and the enrich- 
ing of our religious appreciation and ex- 
pression. It will be a pity indeed-if we do 
not realize our potential, for the world needs. 


. above all else to be shown that humanity is 


one people, with one great and various cul- 
ture, and that the strivings of all peoples 
in all lands for goodness of life together 
create the commonwealth of man. 


KING’S CHAPEL, founded in 1686. Rev. Joseph Barth, Min- 
ister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 
11. A.M. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS—ARLINGTON_ STREET CHURCH. opposite 
the .Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Rev. Arthur Tripp. Associate Minister; Mrs. * Talbot 
Pearson. Director of Religious Education. Sunday M 


Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 9:4 


a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and Young 
Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 
5:30 p.m.; Community Supper. 6:15 Forum, 7:45. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $6.50 up 


Announcing 
eight new 
BEACON 

PAPERBACKS 


ARNOLD ROSE 
The Negro in America 


The authorized condensation of Gunnar 
Myrdal’s monumental study, An American 
Dilemma. With a foreword by Myrdal and 
a new preface by Mr. Rose. BP 27 $1.45 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD 
Attack Upon ‘‘Christendom”’ 


“A wonderful resume of his whole life work. 
. . This book is the best introduction to 

Soren Kierkegaard.”—Commonweal 
BP 28 $1.45 


A. R. HALL 
The Scientific 
Revolution, 1500-1800: 
THE FORMATION OF THE MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 
A. R. Hall is the most distinguished living 
historian of science in the English speaking 
world. “The book could hardly be bettered 
in its kind.”—Manchester Guardian 

BP 29 $1.75 
ANDRE MALRAUX 


The Conquerors 

The only popular edition of this great novel 
by one of France’s most renowned modern 
authors. BP 30 $1.25 


ERIC BENTLEY 


What is Theatre? 

This book brings Eric Bentley’s chronicle of 

the American theatre up to the present mo- 

ment and presents, in a final chapter, his 

own theatrical manifesto. A Beacon original. 
BP 31 $1.75 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
The Industrial Revolution 


Foreword by Arnold J. Toynbee. This book 
was the first to create the modern conscious- 
ness of “the industrial revolution” and to 
give it a name. BP 32 $1.25 


MARGARET MAYORGA, editor 
Best Short Plays, 1955-56 


19th annual edition highlights MacLeish, 
Tennessee Williams, and others. Also four 
major articles on the short play. A Beacon 
original. BP 33 $1.25 


LIONEL TRILLING 


A Gathering of Fugitives 


A new collection of those razor-edged short 
pieces for which Trilling has become inter- 
nationally famous. A Beacon original. - 

BP 34 $1.45 


Check this list for titles you may have missed: 


BP 1 ALBERT SCHWEITZER An _ Anthology 
$1.45 

BP 2 W. K. C. GUTHRIE The Greeks and 
Their Gods $1.75 

BP 3 RAYMOND ARON The Century of 
Total War $1.50 


TAKE THIS COUPON TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 
or mail to THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Dept. T, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


Please send me, postpaid, the Beacon Paper- 
backs circled below. | enclose $.......... in 
check or money order. 
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BP 4 LESLIE FIEDLER An _ End to _ Inno- 
cence $1.25 

BP 5 GEORGE ORWELL Homage to Cata- 
lonia $1.25 

BP 6 BERTRAM D. WOLFE Three Who Made 
a Revolution $1.95 

BP 7 ERNST CASSIRER The Philosophy of 
the Enlightenment $1.45 

BP 8 C. E. ROBINSON | Hellas: A Short His- 
tory of Ancient Greece $1.25 

BP 9 MARTIN BUBER' Between Man and 
Man $1.25 

BP 10 HERBERT READ English Prose Style 
$1.25 

BP 11 SIMONE WEIL The Need for Roots 
$1.45 

BP 12 SIDNEY HOOK The Hero in History 
$1.25 

BP 13 LEWiS MUMFORD The Human Pros- 
pect $1.45 

BP 14 JULIEN BENDA The Betrayal of the 
Intellectuals $1.25 

BP 15 JOHAN HUIZINGA Homo Ludens: A 


Study of the Play-E!ement in Culture 
$1.25 


BP 16 RICHARD HOFSTADTER Social Dar- 
winism in American Thought $1.45. 
ELIE HALEVY The Growth of Philo- 
sophical Radicalism $195 7 
ARTHUR KOESTLER The Invisible Writ- 
ing $1.45 
SIGMUND FREUD Delusion and 
Dream, and other Essays $1.45 
F. L. LUCAS Greek Poetry for Every- 
man $1.75 
J. FRANKLIN JAMESON The Ameri- 
can Revolution Considered as a So- 
cial Movement $ .85 
ROLAND BAINTON The Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century $1.45 
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ERIC BENTLEY The Dramatic Event — 
$1.25 
FREYA STARK Perseus in the Wind 
$1.25 
WALTER BAGEHOT Physics and Poli- 
_ $1.25 
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